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Steads   Rcuictr.    ISItOllf. 


A    SERMON    IN    STONES 


GIVES    QUICK    REUEF .  ft;ROM 

Colds  and  Influenza 

If  in  the  eloaming  you  linger  too  long,  and  vapoura  rising  from  the  damp,  chilly  earth, 
oanse  your  throat  to  inflame  and  your  t-ponchial  tubes  to  clog,  hearken  lo  the  sermon  of 
th«  itones.   and    remember    your   health's   salvation   is    HEENZO. 

Liet«n  to  the  murmuring  of  the  brook  and  the  whispering  of  the  wind,  imd  the  message 
Ton  will  hear  conveyed  by  both  is,  "'  For  Coughs  and  Colds,  use  HEEXZO." 

Ask  the  gay  old  njoon,  when  moon-time  is  apoon-time.  wh-at  best  you  can  take  to  check 
the  ills  of  evening  chills,  and  hie   answer  will  be.  "Use  HEENZO." 

Ask  a.nyone,  who  has  had  experience,  what  is  the  most  elective  and  economical  remedy 
for  Asthma.  Bronchitis.  Colds,  Inflaemsa.  Whooping  Cough  and  Sore  Throats,  and  they  will 
t©U    you.    HEENZt>.  ^  '-  '     „v       "*  -  '^  "    ' 


Costs  2s. 


Makes    a    Big    Supply 
of    Mixture 


Worth  £1 


When  diluted  with  warm  water,  and  sweetened  a^s  per  easy  directions  printed  on  the 
label,  a  bottle  of  HEENZO  makes  a.  family  supply  of  mixture — as  niucli  aa  would  cost 
from  12/-  to  JEl  if  you  bought  ordinary  mixtures  in  a  lot  of  little  bottles.  HEBXZO  costs 
only  21;  or,  if  posted.  2/5.  Moral :  Use  HEENZO.  get  quickest  possible  relief,  and  save 
mnish   money. 

^, -If  y^o   do'not  reanireil  family  supply  *of' mixture,   a«K   for 

HEENZO    GOUGH    DIAMONDS 

'  Price,  !/•  per  tiii,' 

OTEJR  7U0O  LETTERS  reteived  from  all  parts  of  Australia  tell  of  the  quick  relief-giTing 
pri«p«rti««  of  HEENZO.  -It  !■  especially  «ood  FOR   UTTI^UENZA.  because 

l.,It    Destroys    Germs    in .  the  ,  Mouth    and    Nasal    Passages. 

2.  It    Soothes    and    Heals    Irifr^med    Mucous    Membrane. 

3.  It    Loosens    Phlegm     and     Allays    Distressing    Coughs. 


For  the  FEELING  OF  LASSITUDE  which  follows  Attacks  of  Influenza  use 

MEAN'S    TONIC    NERVE    NUTS 

BoxM,  ooBtaJnine  12  days'  supply,  cost  only  3/-.  or  six  boxes  for  17/3.    Small  boxes,  containing 

■ix   days'    supply,    cost   2/-. 


OBTAINABLE     FROM     ALL     CHEMISTS     AND     STORES 
Or    bv    Doit    from    G.    W.    BEAN.    Manafactnring    Chemist.    178    Caetlareagh    Street,    Sydney: 
ur     oj     i~B^  ^^  j^^    ^^    G.P.O..    Melboum*. 
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STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


25,000 
OFFICERS  and  MEN 


83  Generals  and  Admirals 


Greater  Pelman  Progress 


In  a  recent  issue  of  "  Stead's  Review."  we 
adriaed  readers  that  at  that  time  forty-aix 
generals,  nine  admirals,  and  fifteen  thousand 
officers  and  men  were  going  through  the  Pel- 
man  Course  of  Training.  The  number  has 
now   increased   tio   a   remarkable   extent. 

Mr.  Edward  Anton,  writing  in  "  The  Eng- 
lieh  Review."  says: — ^"Nearly  twenty-five 
thooaand  officers  and  men  of  both  services 
ar«  now  Pelmanists.  th^e  list  being  headed 
by  eighty-three  admirals  and  generals.  The 
mere  fact  that  such  a  large  number  are 
studying  the  Course,  in  spite  of  such  draw- 
backs as  scanty  leisure  and  adverse  environ- 
ment, speaks  volumee  for  the  estimation  in 
which  "  PeLmauiam  "  is  held  by  the  Ser- 
vioee." 

la  the  same  article  Mr.  Anton  has  some- 
thiDg  to  say  about  the  British   Brain  :  — 


THE   BRITISH   BRAIN. 

"  The  war  has.  of  course,  quickened  the 
consciousness  of  a  mental  deulciency  amongst 
all  classes.  As  a  nation  and  as  individuals 
we  are  all  '  being  put  to  it.'  More,  much 
more,  is  being  demanded  of  us  every  day  of 
our  lives,  than  prior  to  1914.  This  probably 
accounts  for  the  quickened  interest  in  the 
Pelman  Course,  which  affords  the  means  of 
'  speeding  up '  to  the  required  standard  of 
efficiency  without  overstraining  the  '  human 
machine,'  aa  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  so  happily 
terms  it.  Indeed,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  Pelmanists  comment  upon  the  astonish- 
ing ease  with  which  they  are  now  able  to  cope 
with  much  heavier  work  and  graver  respon- 
sibilities than  they  had  previously  believed 
themselves  capable  of  undertaking." 


The  Pelman  School  is  doing  good  and  useful  work  in  England,  and  we  are  doing  equally 
good  and  useful  work  here.  Vie  want  you  to  know  just  what  this  work  is.  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  you.  post  free,  a  copy  of  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training."  Write  now  to  The 
Secretary.    The    Pelman    School,    23    Gloucester    House.   396   Flinders   Lane,    Melbourne. 

RETURNED  MEN  who  enrolled  for  the  Pelman  Course  in  England,  and  did  not  complete 
there,  are  requested  to  get  into  communication  with  us  as  soon  aa  possible  after  their 
return.  We  are  happy  to  help  tbcni  with  their  work.  Soldiers  leaving  Australia  or  New 
Zealand    before    completing    the    Course    can    have  similar  assistance  in  London. 


TAUGHT   BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  8YOTEM  is 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  wimpleta  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  Interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary.  THE  PELMAN 
SCHOOL.  23  Gloucester  House. 
396  Flinders  Lane.  Melbourne. 


CUT    THIS    OUT    AND    POST  TO-DAY. 

To  the  Secretary. 

PELMAN    SCHOOL    OP   MIND    AND    MEMORY. 
25  Gloucester    House.    396    Flinders    Lane,  Melbourne 
Please    aend     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 

Na<me 

Address 

70  


(^>. 


Thank  yon   for  mentioning       '    •<'•   Review   when   writing  to  a/dverti«eri 


ii.  STEAD'S  REVIEW.  octohrr  ,n 

Catarrh 

If  you  aiswer  "Yes  "  to  any  three  of  the  following  you  are  in  tlie  grip  oi  deadly  Catarrh  :— 

1  l5   mv  voice   husky''  SYMPTOMS.— The   discbnrsc   is   ;it    first   tliin 

2  Do  I"  sneeze  frequently?  and   vvalery,  then,  us  tlie    disease   piogresses    it 
;  ivi  T  ...t,h  rviifl  PiH.lv'  becomes  thicker  in  cousistency.  and  is  ejectetl          -.^  ..^    , 
J  Do  I  catch  cold  eaa    >  ^^^^     ^^^    ^           ^^    ^,„,g    j,^,^,,,    through    the          ■!■  liH    ? 

4.  Is    my   nose   stopped    up?  post-nasal    cavitv,   into   the   throat,   lungs    and 

5.  Is    my    hearing    aBected.  etoniach.  often    being    the  cause  of    dyspepsia. 

6.  Does   my  throat   feel    dry?  j^    attacks    the   organs   of    hearing,    the   eyes. 

7.  Do  I  feel   tired  on   rising?  throat,    vocal    chords,    and    lungs,    frequently! 

8.  Does    my    nose   discharge?  extending    until    it    reaches    the    cartilaginousl 

9.  Do   I  suffer  from   headache?  and    bony    structures   of    the    nose   and    head. 

10.  Do    crusts   form    in    my    iivse?  8  imetimes   there   is   an  obstruction  of  one  or 

11.  Do    I    expectorate    frequently?  both  of  the  noetrils.  b;ui  breath,  frontal  head- 
12.'  Is   my   sense  of  smell  affected?  ache,   loss  of  memory,  confusion  of  the  senses, 

13.  Does   phelgm  drop   into  my    throat?  and     more    or     less    disturbance    of    liearing. 

14.  Do  X  suffer  from  noises  in  my  head?  The  voice  may  l>ecome  husky,  the  tonsils  more 

15.  Do   I  have   to  clear   my    throat    fre-  or    less  enlarged,    and    the   mucous   membrane 

quently?  inflamed,  thickened  and  ulcerated. 

R.amey'6  Medicator  attacks  the  disease  directly  by  blowing  medicated,  germ-destroy- 
ing  air  into  the  nostrils  and  o^er  the  affected  membrane.  Cures  Catarrh,  Catarrhal 
De;ifneas.  Headacbe.  Neuralgia.  Gold  in  the  Head,  Bronchitis.  Asthma.  Hay  Fever,  and 
ail  nasal  inflammations.     Rcetoi'eB  the  sense  of  taste  and  smell,  and  sweetens  the  breath.        -^^^       ^ 

—,—^—  .   —  Obviously   vve  could  not  sell   what  had   been   already   used  by   another 

|7|J|717      TDI  Al  person,  so  we  do  not  give  a.  free  trial,  but  we  shall   be  happy  to  send  a 

Jf  |\J_jij       1  I\l/\u  booklet,  giving  all   partictilars  free.     You  can  therefore  depend  that  every 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Ramey's    Medicator    sobl    is   clean,  and    has   not   been    handled    by    others. 

^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^  Order   now.  or   write  for  free   booklet. 

ST.iR  NOVELTY  CO.  (Box  466.  G.P.0.1. 

11  .Australian    Buildings.  >fame 

Elizabeth    Street.    Melbourne.  Vic. 

Please    send    Outfit    containing    1    Nickel-plated  .iddiess 

Ramey    Medicator.    1    bottle    Tnhalent    and    1    tin 

Ointment,  for  which  I  enclose  15/6.  


Your  Commercial  Value  is  Only  Equal 
-  -  to  the  Power  of  Your  Memory  -  - 

Your  m-ental  powers  govern  the  extent  of  your  advancement  in  business  life,  hence  you  will 
agree  that  a  perfect  memory  means  much  to  you.  Therefore — train  your  memory!  Make  it 
3-our  servant — something  upon  which  you  can  call  in  confidence  for  the  solution  of  every  prob- 
lem that  arises.     Your  best  inauranc*  of  success  is  to  train  vour  memory  by  the 

LINNEAN  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

By  this  tried  and  pro\en  method  of  meinor.s  training  .\  ou  can,  after  a  few  short  and  easily 
mastered    lessons,  make   your  memory    PERFECT. 

Facts,  figures,  dates,  formulae.  v\ill  he  at  your  command  always— no  matter  how  sudden  or  how 
intricate  the   demand  mads  upon    your    knowledge. 

It  enables  you  to  prove  yourself  t'AP-\Bi,E  in  any  sphere  of  mental  activity. 

To  prove  that  you  are  ambitious— that  you  WANT  to  succeed— sit  down  NOW.  write  vour  name 
and  address  in  the  space  l>elow.  tear  out  this  advertisement,  and  post  to  R.  BROWN.  211 
SWANSTON  STREET.  .MELBOURNE.  By  return  we  will  mail  your  <uir  free  booklet,  fully  describ- 
ing the  Liiiiie  in  ^!eraory  System,  and   sliowing  what   it   has   done  for  others. 

WRITE    NOW  ! 


Name 

Address 
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I    WAS 
DEAF 

till  I  got  this  perfect  heuriner  device! 
I  can  now  hear  nuite  well  anywhere — 
and  my  hearing  is  improving.     'Ihe 

ACOUSTICON 


is  inconspicuous  to  wear.  Earpiece  is 
fitted  snugly  to  the  ear.  leaving  the 
hands  free.  Yi)V  can  )ii  ar  with  the 
"  Acousticon."  which  ia  used  hy  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes, 
and  over  329.000  deaf  pe<iple.  Write 
for  lO  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  de- 
posit. No  ohiieatioii.  Convince  your- 
self at  our  expense  and  DON'T  STAY 
DKAF. 

I  otncftn  Store    f^      !05  DakJog  Houie.  SYDNEY 
LamSOn  Semce^*'-     154  OlderiI«t.  MELB. 


HAVE  YOU  CLEARLY 
UNDERSTOOD  THAT 

PIONEER 

Wood  Slave  Pipe 

can  not    only    save   you 
money,     but     can     also 
save  you  a   lot  of 
worry  and   annoy- 
ance with  rusting, 
corroding  and  leak- 
ing pipes. 
Its     durability     is 
beyond      question. 
Water  preserves  the  wood. 

Send  for  lilustrated 
Catalogue. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN   WOOD 
PIPE  CO.   LTD. 

Head  Office  : 
BURNS   BAY    ROAD 
LANf  COVE.  N.S.W. 

Postal  Address:    Box   1576. 
G.P.O  .  SYDNEY. 

Factories-    Lane  Cove,  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 
Ft.  Adelaide.  S.A. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 


INC 


Electrolytic    Zinc  Ca-zN  Brand 

Containing  about  99.95''     Metallic  Zinc.    199.9;/^   guaranteed) 

Spelter    <;b^^as>     Brand 


Containing  about 


98.75%   Metallic  Zinc. 


High   Grade  Zinc   Dust 

Containing  about  90  ?r    Metallic  Zinc. 
Zinc     Concentrates — Various   Grades 


SOLE     SELLING 
ORGANISATION 

(-•OR    A  HOVE 
AUSTRALIAN 
PRODUCTIONS 


Zinc  Producers' 
Association  [td. 

Collins  House,  36fl  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 
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For   Baby  and 
Baby's  Mother 

There  is  no  better  food  than 
"Lactogen."  It  is  practically 
identical  with  human  milk  in  com- 
position and  digestibility.  In  addi- 
tion to  being-  the  safest  diet  for 
baby,  "Lactogen"  is  a  splendid 
food  for  nursing  mothers.  It  im- 
proves and  increases  the  natural 
flow  of  milk. 


Send  for  a    FREE  SAMPLE 
-TO-DAY 


The  Natural-Milk 
Food 


Made    in    Australia    by 

The  Bacchus  Marsh 
Concentrated  Milk  Co. 

593    Little    Collins 
Melbourne 


Ltd. 

street. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  l^eview, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  I  3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  1 3s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order   !5s.   elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address 

Note.— STEAD'S   REVIEW   appears  ever> 
fortnight. 


GREGG  SHORTHAND 

Business  College 

WHARF  STREET     0pp.   E.   Rich  &  Co.  Ltd.) 

BRISBANE,  Qld. 

Offers  FREE   SAMPLE    LESSONS 

Gregg  Shorthand 

Coming   Universal    System 
Write!    Call!     'Phones— Central  6309,   Albion  888 

Enclose  Three  Penny  Stamps  to  Cover  Postage 
Phil.  C.  BAINES,  O.G.A.,  Australian  Representative 


After  Death 

Containing   Further  Letters  from  Julia. 

This  book  has  been  as  light  from  be- 
yond the  grave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  siiadow  of  the  great 
darkness   of  the  valley  of  death. 

This    Edition    contains    a     new     Preface 
WrltVan  by  the  Late  W.  T.  STEAD. 

StrODsIy  BoDod  in  cloth.     Si.  post  free. 

Send    orders   enclosing   ;'-     to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 

182   Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


)cto1)er   1.9.    101.1. 


STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


ow  Much 


Do    You    Know    That  : 

Those  engaged  in  the  Commercial  and  (c)  Men   of   varied   and   frequently    good 

Financial   World  may  be  classified  under  experience    but    badly    paid    because 

one  of  four  headings:—  they     have     not     been     scientifically 

(a)  Employers;  trained; 

(b)  Highly  competent  and  well-paid  Offi-  (d)  Juniors     on    the    threshold    of    ttieir 
cials;  Business   Careers. 

If    You    are    in    Class    (c)    or    (d) 
Qualify    for    Better    Pay 

You  kuow  you  are  not  paid  as  highly  as  you  would  like  to  be  paid;  if  we  caJi  show  you 
a  means  whereby  you  can  make  ABSOLUTETjY  CERTAIN  of  increasing  your  sphere  of 
usefulness,  your  iuflueuoe.  and  your  remuneration,  would  you  not  listen?  YET!  THIS  IS 
WxlAT  WE  ACTUALLY  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU.  We  have  been  the  means  of  aasisting  over 
20.000  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to  materially  better  themselves  in  the  business 
world.  .Some  of  those  to  whom  we  point  as  our  hiighlest  illustrations  of  Success  were, 
I.efore  they  took  our  advice  and  instruction,  working  long  hours  for  small  pay.  Many 
bad  little  ccniHdence  iu  themselves  or  in  the  possiibiliiy  of  their  ever  getting  ahead.  We 
And    we  will   similarly   show    you   if   you    will    get    into   commiinicati' 


showed   them    HIUV. 
with   na. 

WRITE 


TO-DAY— ASK     FOR    FREE     PROSPECTUS 
USE    THE    COUPON. 


HEMINGWAY  &  ROBERTSON 


Professional    Accountancy    Coaches, 


COLLINS   HOUSE,    COLLINS    STREET  X^^ 


MELBOURNE. 


8.E.  57. 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertiB©r«. 
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GOOD  LIGHTING 

is  Necessary 
in  Your  Home 


IT  COST  NO 

MORE  TO 
LIGHT   YOUR 

HOUSE 
CORRECTLY 


CONSIDER    THE 

ADDITIONAL 

COMFORT 

LUMINOUS 
BOWL 

INDIRECT 
FITTING 


WE    HAVE    AN 
EXTENSIVE 
STOCK   OF 
ELECTRI C 

LIGHT 
FITTINGS 


A   VISIT   TO 

OUR 
SHOWROOMS 

WILL 
REPAY 

YOU 


AUSTRALIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Cr.    Queen    and    Little    Collins   Streets.    Melbourne 
Cr.    Wentworth    Avenue    and    Goulburn    Street,    Sydney 


Tb&nk  yoa   for  mentioninK  8tea4'i  Review   wheo   wrtttng  to  adrertiiara 
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CHEMISTS 


And    Importers    of    Air    Beds     and     Cashions. 

Enemas.     Silk     Elastic      Stockiofs.      Bandages, 

GalYanic    Batteries.    Abdominal    Belts.    Trusses, 

and  Surgical  Appliances  generally. 

Price  List  Posted  Free  on  Application. 
Orders  by    Post   promptly  attended  to. 

and  despatched  on  day  of  receipL 

280  Bourke  Street. 

Branch    Pharmacy:      Ml     COLLINS    STREET. 
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PEACE  IN   SIGHT! 

Germany    Accepts    President    Wilson's 
Fourteen    Articles. 

•Since  the  "  Progress  of  tlie  World."  which  fills  the  following 
I'ages.  was  written,  (lermany  has  replied  to  President  Wilson's  inquiry. 
As  I  ha\e  pointed  out  in  the  "  Progress."  the  differences  betweei. 
P>erhn  and  Washington,  so  far  as  the  fourteen  articles  were  concerned, 
were  not  so  great  as  was  generally  supposed.  The  announced  determination  of 
Turkey  and  Austria  to  agree  to  these  removed  some  of  the  main  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accejnance  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned.  That  is  to  say.  if 
Turkey  acquiesces  in  being  shorn  of  her  provinces,  and  approves  of  the  inter- 
nationalisation  of  the  -Straits:  if  Austria  submits  to  a  "  readjustment  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  Italy  along  clearly  recognised  lines  of  nationality,"  and  agrees  that  her 
subject  peoples  are  to  be  accorded  the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  develop- 
ment, Germany  is  concerned  only  with  those  articles  which  directly  touch  her. 

.She  evidently  agrees  to  ])ermit  the  future  of  the  colonies  to  be  left  to  the 
<lecision  of  the  Peace  Conference,  which  is  to  be  arrived  at  in  a  free,  open-minded 
;.nd  absolutely  imjjartial  manner  as  set  out  in  Article  •").  She  has  already  proposed 
the  creation  of  an  independent  State  of  Alsace-Lorraine  based  on  the  wishes  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  chief  point  of  difference,  as  indicated  in  the  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  Articles  in  the  pages  which  follow,  is  Poland,  where  German  declara- 
tions and  7\merican  proposals  strongly  clash.  Evidently  the  accei)tance  of  Article 
P5  indicates  that  Germany  is  now  willing  to  make  concessions  in  order  to  establisii 
a  new  Polish  .State  with  free  access  to  the  sea. 

When  the  news  came  through  that  Germany  had  accepted  the  President's 
fourteen  articles,  many  people  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  peace  was  practically 
assured.  .Such  acceptance  alone,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  denote  the 
immediate  ending  of  the  war.  Ever  since  President  \\'ilson's  speech  of  September 
"/ilth.  I  have  felt  quite  certain  that  jjeace  wouhl  come  this  vear.  but  nuich  negotia- 
tion, and.  it  may  be,  further  jiressure.  will  be  required  before  the  war  ends.  The 
]iosition  is  as  follows: — Germany  sends  a  Note  to  President  Wilson,  requesting 
him  to  approach  his  Allies  with  a  view  to  begin  peace  negotiations,  declaring  that 
she  accejjted  the  President's  fourteen  articles,  and  particularlv  his  speech  of  Sep- 
tember "^Uh,  as  the  basis  for  these  negotiations.  The  President,  instead  of  refusing 
absolutely  to  hold  any  communication  with  Uerlin.  directs  an  inquiry  thither  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  on  certain  points  before  ap])roaching  his  Allies.  He 
asks,  first,  whether  the  ( ierman  (Government  accepts  liis  fourteen  articles  abso- 
lutely or  not:  and.  second,  asks  for  assurance  that  the  (jerman  Chancellor  is 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  (jerman  people,  not  on  behalf  of  the  constituted 
authorities  who  have  so  far  conducted  the  war.  The  inference  is  that  he  would 
do  nothing  further  in  the  matter  until  quite  convinced  of  the  democratisation  of 
the  German  (iovernment.  and  assured  of  Germany's  comi)lete  acceptance  of  his 
fourteen  articles. 

If  satisfied  with  the  German  reply,  he  would  then  apparently  apjiroach  the 
Allies.  That  is  as  far  as  matters  have  got  at  the  niomenl.  thou,gh.  ere  these  lines 
appear,  the  President  will  either  have  expressed  himself  distrustful  of  the  Chan- 
cellor being  in  \ery  truth  a  representative  of  the  ])eo])le,  or  will  have  got  into 
communication  with  his  Allies  with  a  view  to  the  starting  of  peace  negotiations. 
Ill  his  first  reply  the   President   very  properly  refused  to  suggest  an  armistice 


whilst  the  enemy  were  in  occupation  of  Xorthern  France,  Belgium,  Venetia. 
Serbia  and  Montenegro.  The  Germans  in  their  answer  offer  to  evacuate,  but 
suggest  that  this  is  a  matter  to  entrust  to  a  mixed  commission,  which  would  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  The  President  will  probably  refuse  this  suggestion, 
and  insist  that  before  there  can  be  any  armistice  enemy  armies  must  be  entirely 
withdrawn  from  the  occupied  territories.  But  even  if  the  arrangements  for  an 
armistice  are  not  concluded  conversations  concerning  peace  will  probably  continue. 

In  their  reply  the  Germans  emphasise  again  that  the  President's  speech  of 
September  37th  is  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  peace  negotiations  are  to  be 
built — that  speech  was  carefully  examined  in  our  last  number,  and  is  obviously  now 
of  the  very  highest  importance.  The  Germans  further  set  out  that  they  believe  the 
Governments  of  the  Powers  associated  with  the  United  States  also  adopt  the 
position  of  President  Wilson  in  his  addresses.  Xo  sign  has  been  given  as  to  how 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  regard  the  opening  of  negotiations  on  the  basis 
of  the  fourteen  articles,  though  eminent  statesmen  have  indicated  their  agree- 
ment therewith  in  general  terms. 

I  have  pointed  out  again  and  again  how  great  must  be  the  influence  of  Pre- 
sident Wilson  in  Allied  counsels.  The  present  victories  in  France  might  not 
have  been  won  had  there  not  been  American  forces  in  Europe,  had  there  not 
been  certainty  that  huge  American  armies  were  almost  immediately  available. 
No  less  a  person  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  assured  us  that  had 
American  aid  not  been  forthcoming,  the  financial  position  of  the  Allies  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult.  The  United  States  at  great  sacrifice  to  its  own 
people  supplied  England,  France  and  Italy  with  the  food  they  needed  to  supple- 
ment their  own  inadequate  supplies.  \\'ithout  the  aid  of  American  ship-yards 
the  submarine  might  not  have  been  scotched,  but  might  still  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous. In  fact,  had  America  not  come  in  when  Russia  w-ent  out  there  would 
not  have  been  such  a  position  as  the  cables  are  unfolding  for  us  to-day. 

But  immense  as  has  been  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Americans,  deep  as 
is  the  debt  the  Allies  owe  them,  the  President  has  obviously  a  most  delicate  and 
difficult  task  ahead  when,  if  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Germans,  he  calls 
Allied  statesmen  into  conference  on  the  subject  of  opening  peace  negotiations 
with  the  enemy.  He  has  shown  wonderful  statesmanship  ever  since  the  war 
began,  first  as  leader  of  the  neutrals  and  then  as  head  of  a  belligerent  nation 
fighting  the  Central  Powers  side  by  side  with  the  Entente,  and  his  sapient  wisdom 
and  ability  to  handle  intricate  international  problems  are  not  likely  to  forsake  him 
in  the  present  hour  of  supreme  need. 

In  writing  the  present  number  of  Stead's — as  indeed  in  writing  many  an 
issue  before — I  have  been  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  The  cover  is  designed 
a  month  before  the  date  of  publication.  It  is  printed  a  week  before  I  write  the 
"  Progress."  The  last  half  of  the  magazine  goes  to  press  several  days  before  the 
first  portion,  and  the  "  Progress  "  has  to  be  finished  just  a  week  before  the  date  on 
which  the  magazine  is  published.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  write  so  that  one's 
^_omments  are  not  old  a  week  later,  and  I  have  been  imusually  fortunate  in  this 
respect.  But  on  an  occasion  like  this  when  the  most  momentous  events  are 
happening  daily,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  to  present  my  readers  with  comments  on 
the  changing  situation  which  are  wholly  up  to  date. 

Events  have,  I  think,  justified  me  in  putting  "  Peace  in  .Sight  "  on  the  cover 
over  a  week  ago,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  my  examination  of  the  enemy  attitude 
towards  the  fourteen  articles,  as  expressed  in  official  utterances  and  statements 
by  their  leaders,  set  out  in  the  following  pages,  will  be  useful  and  of  interest. 
These  fourteen  articles,  the  five  fundamtntals  in  the  President's  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 27th,  given  in  our  last  number,  and  his  four  basic  principles  mentioned  in 
his  speech  of  February  11th,  gi\en  in  this  issue,  ought  to  ])e  familiar  to  everyone 
who  would  intelligently  follow  events  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

October    14,    1918. 
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October    12.    1918. 
Peace  Within  Sight. 

A  fortnight  ago  I  wrote  just  when  the 
Bulgarians  had  proposed  an  armistice, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  to  press  before  it 
was  known  whether  Bulgaria  was  going  to 
drop  out  or  not.  Assuming,  however, 
that  she  would  do  so,  I  ventured  to  fore- 
cast what  would  probably  hapjien,  sug- 
gesting the  certainty  of  early  peace  pro- 
posals by  Turkey,  and  indicating  that  as 
the  burden  of  defending  the  enemy  posi- 
tion in  the  Balkans  would  necessarily  be 
thrown  on  Austria  tlie  statesmen  of  Vienna 
and  Buda  Pesth  would  inevitably  have 
great  influence  in  Berlin.  In  other  words, 
if  Austria  held,  and  remained  determined, 
even  though  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  made 
f)eace,  we  would  not  be  much  nearer  de- 
cisive victorv  than  we  were  l>efore.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Austria,  owing  to  inter- 
nal dissensions,  due  to  the  defeat  in  the 
Balkans,  which  might  be  expected  to  raise 
the  hopes  of  the  subject  peoples,  crumbled 
and  sued  for  peace,  then  Germany  would 
be  compelled  to  do  likewise.  At  the  same 
time  as  the  news  of  the  Bulgarian  over- 
tures for  an  armistice  reached  Australia 
came  the  report  of  President  Wilson's  im- 
mensely important  speech,  in  which  he  set 
out  the  five  fundamentals  on  which  jjeace 
must  rest.     As  suggested  in  our  last  num- 


ber this  speech  undoubtedly  brought  j>eace 
nearer,  and  during  the  two  weeks  that 
have  passed  ample  evidence  has  been  given 
of  the  correctness  of  that  view.  Peace 
was  brought  nearer  by  the  collapse  of  Bul- 
garia and  the  declaration  of  the  American 
President.  It  is  brought  within  sight  by 
the  statesmanlike  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Wilson  has  dealt  with  the  enemy  notes. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  tiling  to  pro- 
phesy what  is  going  to  happen  when 
changes  are  so  kaleidoscopic  and  occur 
from  day  to  day.  What  is  news  as  I  write 
will  jxjrchance  be  forgotten  ere  what  is 
written  appears.  To  try  and  comment  on 
events  is  necessarily  an  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult task.  However,  my  summing  up  of 
the  situation  is  that  there  will  be  no  seri- 
ous fighting  in  191 9.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if  peace  negotiations  were  well 
under   weigh   by   Christmas. 

The   Bulgarian   Submission 

Before  discussing  the  jxisition  created 
by  the  President's  reply  to  the  Austro- 
German  suggestions,  it  is  well  to  rapidly 
trace  the  events  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed the  first  Bulgar  move  chronicled  in 
our  last  number.  Within  a  couple  of  days 
peace  was  made  tetween  Bulgaria  and  the 
Allies,  the  surrender    of  the  Balkan   State 
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lieing  complete.  The  principal  thing  in 
sisted  on  by  General  d'Esperev  was  that 
Allied  troops  should  be  accorded  free  pas- 
sage over  Bulgarian  railways  and  roads. 
The  other  conditions  were  of  minor  im- 
[xjrtance  by  comparison.  The  demobilisa- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  armies,  the  surren- 
der of  those  of  their  forces  still  in  Serbia 
were  demanded  and  agreed  to.  The  peace 
was  a  military  one  only,  all  other  matters 
were  left  for  settlement  at  the  general 
Peace  Conference.  As  pointed  out  a  fort- 
night ago  in  the.se  pages.  Bulgaria  is  not 
likely  to  suffer  greatlv  territorial! v.  and 
reviewing  the  circumstances  which  led  lo 
her  surrender,  we  mav  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Bulgars  will  come  out  of 
the  war  prettv  well.  It  was  worth  a  good 
deal  to  the  Allies  to  have  her  drop  out. 
and.  in  the  final  settlement,  we  will  no 
doubt  have  evidence  of  this.  The  Allied 
leaders  showed  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  which  obtain  in  the  Balkans 
when  they  arranged  that  no  Serbian  or 
Greek  troops  were  to  enter  Bulgaria,  onlv 
French,  British  and  Italians  crossing  the 
frontier.  It  appears  that  ever  since  the 
fall  of  the  pro-German  Prime  Minister 
Radaslo\off,  ,ind  the  appointment  of  the 
anti-German  Malinoff  as  his  successor,  the 
Bulgarian  Government  sought  peace.  Had 
he  not  known  this  General  d"Espere\ 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  thru.st  a 
large  force  straight  up  towards  Veles  in 
the  manner  he  did.  Had  there  l>een  anti 
cipation  of  the  Bulgars  making  a  stand 
there  would  ha\-e  l)een  carefid  protection 
of  the  flanks  of  the  advancing  Serbs.  As 
it  was,  they  rushed  northwards  in  a  long 
narrow  weiige  which,  with  an  Austrian 
army  in  Albania,  was  inviting  a  disaster. 
It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  Bul- 
gariait  Government  were  only  aw-aiting  a 
decent  sort  of  excuse  to  make  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  and  General  d'Esperev 
obligingly  supplied  it.  The  old  fox  of 
the  Balkans,  Tsar  Ferdinand,  promptly 
abdicated,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  his  son  Boris,  a  youth  of  four- 
teen, who  obviously  cannot  play  the  lead- 
ing role  his  father  did  in  the  country,  but 
will  be  completely  dominated  by  the  head 
of  the  Government,  which  is  resp)onsible 
to  the  Sobranje.  or  Parliament.  In  Bul- 
garia there  are  not  two  Houses,  only  one, 
but  certain  important  matters  are  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  Grand  Sobranje.  consist- 
ing of  twice  the  number  of  memliers  as  the 
ordinary  Assembly  and  elected  speriallv 
for  purpose. 


Everything   Depends  on  Austria. 

So  after  s:x  \<-ars  constant  warfare 
Bulgaria  is  at  peace.  But  fighting  is  al- 
most certain  to  take  place  within  her  bor- 
ders in  the  near  future.  Naturally,  the 
Central  Powers  are  making  haste  to  shut 
the  door,  which  has  suddenly  given  way 
on  their  southern  border,  and  already  the 
imjietuous  Serbs  marching  triumphantly 
nn  Nish  have  encountered  strong  resist- 
ance, their  adversaries  being  Austrians 
and  Germans.  The  immense  importance, 
from  the  German  \ie\vpoint,  of  keeping 
.\ustria  from  collapsing  is  shown  bv  the 
presence  of  German  troops  in  the  Balkans. 
Fcch's  great  offensive-s  in  the  West  demand 
the  concentration  <  f  all  the  available  Ger- 
man forces  there,  but  grave  as  is  the  dan- 
ger threatening  them  in  France,  the  Ger- 
mans have  managed  to  send  help  to  the 
.\ustrians  in  the  Balkans.  General  d'Es- 
l)erev  could  not  at  once  deliver  a  great 
l)low  against  an  enemv  force  in  Northern 
Serbia  or  Bulgaria.  Before  he  would  be 
ready  to  do  that  he  would  have  to  organise 
transport,  build  roads  and  mass  equiip- 
ment.  He  has  a  large  army  apparently, 
but  not  one  big  enough  to  force  a  wa\ 
across  the  Danube  into  Hungarv-,  if  the 
Austrians  put  up  a  sturdy  resistance. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad 
that  all  the  Salonikan  army  has  to  do  is 
to  march  north  through  Serbia  to  the 
Danube  to  bring  Austria  to  her  knees.  If 
.Austria  in  the  end  determines  to  fight 
there  would  inevitably  be  a  long  struggle 
in  northern  Serbia,  in  which  the  advan- 
tages of  easy  communications  and  interior 
lines  would  be  all  witli  the  enemy.  From 
a  purely  military  point  of  view,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  Balkans 
is  by  no  means  desperate.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  danger  threatening  their  West 
front  must  jjrevent  the  Germans  sending 
important  help  to  the  Austrians,  and  the 
successes  of  the  Serbs  must  stir  up  trouble 
amongst  the  Slaxs  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
crippling  military  operations  in  the  Bal- 
kans. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray  of  the  Balkans. 

There  are  rimiours  to-dav  that  the  Bul- 
garian armies  are  marching  against  Con- 
stantinople, their  co-(jperation  against  Tur- 
key being  it  is  said,  one  of  the  Allies' 
conditions.  Such  action  hardly  agrees 
with  the  demand  for  the  immediate  de- 
mobilisation of  the  Bulgarian  field  armies 
and  the  surrender  of  their  troops  in  Ser- 
bia— known    to    be    .\llied  conditions.       It 
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is  indeed  highly  unlike])-  that  tlie  Allit-s 
will  attempt  to  use-  the  Bulgarian  armies 
against  Turkey  and  Austria,  for,  whilst 
ihe  Bulgars  as  a  whole  may  acquiesce  in 
a  surrender  which  brings  them  rest  from 
warring,  they  would  hardly  agree  to  turn 
iheir  coats  so  completely  as  ranging  them- 
selves actively  on  the  Allied  side  would 
entail.  Civil  war  would  almost  certainU 
follow.  At  the  same  time  we  must  recog- 
nise that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong 
party  in  Bulgaria  which  would  go  to  any 
lengths  to  get  back  Adrianople,  and  the 
territory  granted  to  their  country  at  the 
abortive  treaty  of  London  in  1913.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  persuaded  that  by 
assisting  General  d'Esperey  they  can  ob- 
tain Adrianople,  and  most  of  Thrace  as 
a  reward,  and  are  prepared  to  rlo  much  to 
secure  this  rich  territory.  It  is  extremely 
d(nibtful,  though,  if  they  couid  induce 
their  war-weary  people  to  back  them  up. 
If  a  few  regiments  of  regulars  would  suf- 
fice to  win  them  this  rich  prize  thev  would 
almost  certainly  be  lent  to  the  Allied 
leader.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  main 
rea.scns  why  Bulgaria  came  to  terms  with 
the  Allies  was  owing  to  difference  with 
Turkey  and  the  Central  Powers  concern- 
ing the  concessions  the  Turks  were  to  make 
in  Thrace.  If  active  participation  in  the 
struggle  on  the  Allied  side  this  time  would 
end  in  the  eviction  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe,  and  the  handing  over  of  most  of 
their  territory  there  to  the  Bulgars,  the 
Sofian  Government  is  likely  to  make  con- 
siderable effort  to  induce  its  people  to  con- 
cur in  such  ])arlicii)ation.  It  is  unlikely 
on  the  whole,  though,  that  the  Allies 
w'ouid  agree  to  reward  Bulgaria  in  this 
way,  and  withDUt  hojn'  of  substantial 
gains  the  Bulgars  would  hardly  give 
assistance.  If  they  (Id  wi-  would  have  the 
ixtraordinary  specl.iclc-  of  the  Bulgarians 
lighting  for  the  rliii'il  lime  in  six  years 
against  quondam  allies.  In  1910  thev 
joined  with  Serbi.i  .fnd  ('■i'<-<'re  hi  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  dri\c  the  Turk  from  Mace- 
donia. Falling  out  (jver  the  spoils,  the 
Si'rbs  and  Gre<'ks  attacked  the  Bulgars, 
who  were  al.so  threatened  from  behind  by 
the  Roumanians.  During  the  fighting  the 
Turks  stepped  in  and  seized  Adrianople, 
possession  of  which  had  been  guaranteed 
to  Bulgaria  by  the  Great  Powers  in  solemn 
conclave  in  London.  In  1915  allied  with 
Turkey,  the  Bulgars  attacked  Serbia,  and 
then  Roumania,  being,  however,  on 
friendly  terms  uith  the  Grecian  Govern- 
ment.   Now,  if  we  niiiv  belie\<'  the  rumours. 


the  Bulgars  are  to  fight  against  the  Turks, 
allied  with  the  Serbs  and  the  Roumanians. 
It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  Balkan 
I»litics.  No  wonder  the  most  amazing 
blunders  have  been  committed  there  b\ 
outside   diplomats. 

The  Old  Guard  Return  to  Power  in  Turkey. 

'J"he  immediate  apjieal  for  peace  ex- 
pected from  Turkey  did  not  materialise 
(iwhig  to  the  strong  pro-German  leaning  of 
the  Yuung  Turks,  who  formed  the  Govern- 
ment. Only  when  they  had  been  replaced 
by  representatives  of  the  Old  Turkish 
Party  did  the  anticipated  peace  talk  begin. 
Enver  Pasha  seems  to  have  wished  to  semi 
troops  to  Bulgaria  to  assist  the  Austro- 
Gtvmans  in  maintaining  communication 
between  Berlin  and  Con.stantinople  by  rail, 
but  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  through 
his  plans,  and  the  Turkish  Go\ernment.  of 
which  he  was  a  leading  member,  fell.  The 
new  Covernment  is  composed  of  men  of 
the  old  .school,  who  for  years  kept  alive 
the  Sick  Man  <  f  Europe,  and  maintained 
Turkish  territory  intact  by  the  astutest  of 
diplomacy,  which  was  based  mainly  on 
the  playing  of  one  Great  Pow'er  off  against 
another.  In  those  days  it  was  the  fx>licy 
of  Britain  to  support  Turkey  as  against 
Russia,  but  with  the  coming  of  Germany 
aufl  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan,  the  scene 
diiangel.  The  older  Turkish  statesmen 
were  thrown  o\erboard  and  the  Young 
Turkish  Party  took  control.  Its  leading 
members  had  been  educated  in  Germain, 
and  were  pronouncedly  Pro-German.  Now 
they  in  turn  are  overthrown  and  our  old 
friends  are  in  power.  They  will  no  doubt 
attemjrt  to  play  the  old  game,  but  they 
h.ive  a  united  instead  of  a  disunited  and 
mutually  jealous  group  of  Powers  to  deal 
with,  and  will  find  it  impossible  to  make 
])eace  without  heavy  sacrifices.  Here, 
again,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria, 
it  is  well  worth  the  Allies'  while  to  get 
Turkey  to  drop  out.  but  wdiilst  Bulg.iria 
had  nothing  much  to  lose  Turkey  may  for- 
feit .some  of  her  fairest  provinces.  Her 
entire  banishment  from  Europe  is,  how- 
ever, unlikely.  Under  the  arrangement 
made  between  Britain,  France  and  Russia, 
the  latter  was  to  have  obtained  pos.session 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  Thrace.  Russia 
now  desires  no  alien  territory,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Allies  would  annex  the 
Slrahs  and  Thrace.  They  would  hardly 
gi\e  the  latter  to  Bulgaria,  the  onl\ 
country  contiguous  to  it.  What  they  will 
j)ri:bably    iJemand    is    real    control    of    the 
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Dardanelles,  Constantinople  and  Turkey- 
in-EuTope,  which  will  remain  under  the 
nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  Ere 
these  lines  appear  peace  with  Turkey  may 
have  been  concluded,  though  the  details 
of  the  territorial  readjustments  will  be  left 
for  the  general  peace  conference  to  settle. 

The  Statesmanlike  President. 

The  Austrian  peace  note  of  September 
was,  as  chronicled  in  our  last  number,  met 
by  President  Wilson's  absolute  refusal  to 
discuss  terms  until  his  fourteen  articles 
had  been  accepted.  Had  nothing  hap- 
pened in  the  Balkans  we  might  have  ex- 
pected a  further  note  from  Austria  on  the 
subject,  yet  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria  is 
everywhere  taken  to  have  been  the  sole 
reason  for  the  despatch  of  a  further  jjeace 
note  to  the  President  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  It  probably  hurried  the 
sending  of  this  note,  and  was  the  cause  of 
the  request  for  an  armistice,  but  the  agree- 
ment to  discuss  peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
fourteen  articles  would  have  followed  the 
receipt  of  the  President's  reply  in  any 
case.  However  that  does  not  matter  much 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  certainly 
the  submission  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Allies, 
with  the  possibilities  this  raised  of  Turk- 
ish withdrawal  and  Austrian  collapse  that 
caused  the  change  of  Government  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  despatch  of  a  peace  note 
to  America.  The  reception  of  the  German 
note  by  the  American  and  Allied  press  was 
exceedinglv  hostile,  and  there  was  a  gene- 
ral demand  everywhere  that  it  should  be 
answered  by  a  flat  refusal  to  discuss  any 
terms  of  peace  whatever.  A  desire  to  get 
some  of  our  own  back,  to  destroy  German 
towns  as  the  Germans  had  destroyed  those 
of  France  and  Belgium,  to  demonstrate  in 
this  way  the  strength  of  our  armies,  and 
the  determination  of  our  peoples  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  the  little  nations  was  every- 
where shown.  The  first  reports  that  came 
through  concerning  the  President's  answer 
were  hailed  as  endorsing  this  attitude,  and 
it  speaks  eloquently  of  the  statesmanlike 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Wilson  handled  the 
matter,  and  the  confidence  everyone  now 
has  in  him,  that,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  send  the  anticipated  direct  refusal 
the  press  of  the  world  immediately 
fell  into  line  behind  him  and  said  this 
was  the  right  and  proper  wav  in  which 
to  answer  the  German  note  !  This  answer 
of  his  does  not  forbid  a  further  exchange 
of  notes — it.  in  fact,  demands  a  reply 
from  the  enemv  Governments. 


Genuine  Reform — or   Camouflage? 

Before  the  German  peace  note  was 
despatched  to  President  Wilson,  there  was 
a  complete  reshuffle  of  the  Government  at 
Berlin.  Von  Hertling  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  who 
proceeded  to  choose  his  colleagues  from 
amongst  members  of  the  Reichstag,  not 
from  amongst  members  of  the  Lantag  and 
leading  men  of  the  Empire,  as  heretofor. 
The  general  comment  on  the  new  Govern- 
ment made  in  our  press  and  by  our  public 
men  is  that  it  is  merely  a  species  of  camou- 
flage designed  to  deceive  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Wilson  is,  how- 
ever, not  easily  deceived,  and  is  taking 
prompt  steps  to  learn  whether  the  new 
Government  is  really  representative  of  the 
Reichstag  or  not.  The  whole  question  of 
future  peace  negotiations  depends  upon 
this  question.  That  being  so,  it  is  well  to 
try  and  learn  what  actually  transpired 
when  Prince  Max  took  the  reins.  The  new 
Chancellor  refused  to  accept  office  unless 
the  piolicy  he  proposed  was  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Reichstag.  Hitherto,  the 
Reichstag  has  not  been  consulted  as  to 
the  policy  the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  to 
pursue.  In  view  of  the  stand  taken  by 
Prince  Max  we  must  assume  that  his 
acts  meet  the  wishes  of  the  major  portion 
of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag,  who,  let 
us  not  forget,  were  elected  bv  direct  suf- 
frage by  the  whole  people  of  Germanv. 
who  enjoyed  a  more  liberal  franchise  at 
the  time  than  did  the  electors  of  Great 
Britain,  who  sent  back  the  present  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
members  of  the  Reichstag  actually  repre- 
sent the  German  people  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  do  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mons represent  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  neither  country  has  there 
been  an  election  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
in  neither,  therefore,  has  there  been  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  matter. 

The    German    People   Would    Keep    Conces- 
sion. 

Anyhow,  Prince  Max  has  behind  him  a 
majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Germany  as  well  as  the  official 
approval  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  military 
leaders.  Erzberger,  leader  of  the  power- 
ful Catholic  party,  Scheidemann.  leader 
of  the  Social  Democrats,  and  other  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Reichsta?.  appear  to 
be  included  in  the  new  Government.  Un- 
fortunately, though  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  highest  impwrtance,  particulars  of  its 
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personnel  ha\e  not  been  cabled  to  Austra- 
lia. It  seenis  clear,  though,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor formed  his  Government  in  direct 
co-operation  with  the  Reichstag,  that  is  to 
say,  in  consultation  with  the  leaders — as 
is  the  custom  in  England.  In  his  first 
speech  Prince  Max  declared  that  he  was 
convinced  that  after  the  war  no  Govern- 
ment could  again  be  formed  in  Germany 
without  the  supix>rt  of  the  Reichstag,  and 
without  Ministers  drawn  from  it.  It' is 
certainlv  unlikely  if  once  the  people  of 
Germany  are  given  a  direct  say  in  the 
selection  of  the  Government,  through  their 
representatives,  they  will  ever  relinquish 
that  privilege.  A  great  section  of  them 
had  been  steadfastly  fighting  for  this  re- 
form long  before  the  w-ar  began,  and  their 
p)ower  was  steadily  increasing.  Now  that 
thev  have  won  the  concession,  no  matter 
under  what  circumstances,  they  will  cer- 
tainly stick  to  it.  If  the  cables  from  neu- 
tral countries  are  truthful  accounts  of  what 
has  taken  place,  the  new  Government, 
with  Max  of  Baden  at  its  head,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  democratic  one.  If  on  the 
other  hand  these  cables  are  carefully  in- 
spired by  the  German  military  leaders, 
with  intent  to  deceive,  there  will  be  no 
more  peace  negotiations  once  the  trick  has 
been  exposed. 

The  German  Peace  Note. 

The  text  of  the  German  note  was  as 
follows :  — 

The  German  Government  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  take  steps  for  the  restoration  of  peace, 
to  notify  all  bellig'erents  of  this  request,  and 
to  invite  them  to  delegate  plenipotentiaries 
for  the  purpose  of  taking-  up  negotiations 
The  German  Government  accepts  as  a  basis 
of  the  peace  negot'ations,  the  programme 
laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  8th 
January,  igi8,  and  in  his  subsequent  pro- 
nouncements, particularly  in  his  address  of 
the  27th  of  September.  iqiS.  In  order  to 
avoid  further  bloodshed  the  German  Govern- 
ment requests  the  President  to  bring  about 
the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  general  ar- 
mistice on  land,  on  water,  and  in  the  air. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  note  was  des- 
patched, it  was  announced  in  Germany 
that  Prince  Max  had  agreed  on  the  follow- 
ing matters,  which  had  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Reichstag  : 

The  complete  restoration  and  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.  Alsace-Lorraine  to  be  an 
indeiJciident  State,  with  complete  autonomy 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  elected 
Alsatian  representatives.  Existing  treaties 
not   to   be  an   obstacle   to   peace  in  the  case 


of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania where  legislatures  should  be  introduced 
as  soon  as  possible  by  the  countries  them- 
selves. The  immediate  grant  of  universal 
suffrage  in  Prussia  and  other  States  similar 
to  that  enjoyed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany  for  the  Federal  elections.  The 
suppression  of  all  military  institutions  ex- 
ercising political  power.  The  unification  of 
the  Imper'al  Government  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Ministers  from  elected  representa- 
tives, i.e.,  from  members  of  the  Reichstag. 

Other  reports  stated  that  in  his  speech 
Prince  Max  suggested  the  creation  of  a 
federal  Austria,  expressed  the  willingness 
of  Germany  to  enter  a  League  of  Nations, 
approved  disarmament  on  land  and  sea, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  de- 
manded the  return  of  the  colonies.  He 
ended  by  asking  the  Allies  to  state  their 
terms.  He  declared  that  he  did  not  speak 
in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
German  people,  and  asserted  that  the 
Kaiser's  letter  of  September  30th  opened 
a  new  epoch  in  the  internal  history  of  Ger- 
many. Vitally  important  as  this  letter 
obviously  is,  we  have  no  definite  particu- 
lars about  it. 

The   Door   Not   Yet   Closed. 

The  first  reports  telling  of  the  Presi- 
dent's answer  declared  that  he  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  open  peace  negotiations 
until  Belgium  and  Prance  had  been  en- 
tirely evacuated,  and  general  satisfaction 
was  expressed  that  he  had  taken  thij  line. 
Even  when  the  full  text  of  his  reply  was 
published  jieople  read  into  it  a  complete 
refusal  to  talk  peace  until  the  German 
armies  were  again  behind  their  own  fron- 
tiers. What  the  President  did  say  vvas  that 
he  would  consider  no  armistice  until  the 
invaded  territoriej  had  been  evacuated. 
As  the  German  note,  as  well  as  the  Aus- 
trian, accepted  his  declarations  of  the 
American  war  aims  as  a  basis  of  discus- 
sion, as  both  expressed  approval  of  his  fun- 
damentals on  which  peace  was  to  be  built, 
it  was  clearly  impossible  for  him  to  reply 
with  a  brusque  refusal  to  consider  any 
peace  suggestion  at  all.  To  a  solution  of 
the  problem  he  brought  a  ripe  statesman- 
'ship  w'hich  showed  him  how  to  keep  abso- 
lute faith  with  his  previous  tJtterances,  and 
yet  avoid  any  possible  eneiriy  trap.  He 
did  not  do  what  Allied  papers  had  urged 
he  should  do ;  yet,  in  spite  of  that,  his 
reply  has  been  everywhere  acclaimed  by 
them  as  the  best  possible  answer  that  could 
have  been  sent,  M.  Clemenceau  was  the 
only  -Allied  leader  who  commented  on  the 
jieace    note   before   the    President    replied. 
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That  ill  itself  is  significant.  The  French 
Premier  was  quick  to  see  the  difficulty  of 
the  position,  and  he  declared  that  Prince 
Max  could  not  possibly  expect  Americans  to 
regard  his  Government  as  meeting  the  con- 
ditions demanded  by  President  Wilson — 
namelv.  that  he  will  deal  only  with  a  Gov- 
<Tnment  subject  to  Parliamentary  control. 
(  )bviouslv  everything  turned  on  this  par- 
ticular pf)int.  and  Mi.  Wilson's  reply  con- 
fumed  tliis. 

The  Vital  Point. 

Writing     on     his     l>ehalf.    Mr.    Tansing, 
Secretary  of  State,   said:    "The  President 
feels  that  he  is  justified  in  asking   whether 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  is  speaking  merely 
for  the  constituted   authorities  of  the   Em- 
pire who  ha\-e  so  far  conducted  the  war?'' 
He   also   asked    whether   the   German    Gov- 
ernment  accepteil   the  terms   laid   down   by 
the  President  in  his  address  to  Congress  on 
J.uuiarv  8th  last,  and  whether  h<  olijert  in 
entering  into  discussions   would   bie  onlv   to 
agree    noon    the    practical    details    of    their 
application.      The    answer    to    these    (|ues- 
tinns.   went  on  the  replv.  were  deemed    bv 
the  President  to  be  vital  from  every  point 
of  view.     The  Secretary  of  State  also  .set 
out    that   the    President    wauld    not    feel    at 
libertv    to   propose   a   cessation  of   arms    as 
long  as  the  armies  of  the  Central   Powers 
are  on   the  territories  of  the  Allies.      Ere 
these  lines  appear  the  replv  of  the  Chan- 
cellor should  have  been  .sent.      Presumably 
the    President's    answer    will    be    discussed 
in    the    Reichstag,    and    Prince    Max    will 
|jass   on    whatever    message   it    decides     to 
the    President.      Such    a    reply    would,    at 
any   rate,   give  proof  that  the  people's  re- 
])resentatives     themselves     were    controlling 
negotiations   which,   in  accordance  with   the 
first  of  the  President's  conditions,  were  being 
carried  on  publicly.     In  view  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  elected,  no  one  can  ques- . 
tion  that  the  Reichstag  properly  represents 
the   German    people.       The     point     to    be 
cleared    up.    the    point    ab.solutelv    \'ital    if 
(jeace  negotiati<:)ns  are  to  be  carried  on,   is 
how  far  the  Reichstag  will,  in  future,  con- 
trol   the    Government    which    hitherto    has 
been  responsible  to  the  Kaiser,   not  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people.       If   Prince 
Max,   in  his  reply,  can  convince  the  Presi- 
dent that  this  demncratisation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  actually  taken  place,  and  was 
to  be   permanent,    then    the   main  obstacle 
to  the  carrying  on  of   negotiations   would 
Ije   removed.      The   most   convincing    rei>lv 
of  course  would  be  the    abdication  of    the 


Kaiser.  The  President,  however,  would 
have  to  be  assured  that  his  fourteen  ar- 
ticles were  accepted  not  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion, but  in  toto.  That  being  so,  these 
articles,  as  I  mentioned  in  our  last  issue, 
are  of  the  first  importance,  for  they  repre- 
sent the  Allied  war  aims,  and  although  I 
have  twice  published  them  in  these  pages, 
I  do  so  again  with  comments  as  to  how  far 
the  enemy  have  already  gone  in  official 
statements    towards   agreeing   to    them. 

Clauses  on  Which  There  is  Agreement. 

Bv  eliminating  those  clauses  on  which 
there  is  agreement,  we  learn  definitely  what 
we  are  fighting  for. 

(1)  Covenants  of  jjcacc.  openly  arrived 
at,  after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  in- 
ternational understandings  of  any  kind,  but 
diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and 
in  the  )3ublic  view. 

(2)  .Absolute  freedom  of  navigration  upon 
the  seas  outside  territorial  waters,  alike  in 
peace  and  in  war,  except  as  the  seas  may 
be  closed  'n  whole  or  in  part  by  interna- 
tional action  for  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
national covenants. 

(3)  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all 
economic  barriers,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  equality  of  trade  conditions  anions'  all 
the  nations  consenting-  to  the  peace  and  as- 
sociating' themselves  for   its   maintenance. 

(4)  -Adequate  gruarantees,  triven  and  taken, 
that  national  armaments  will  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic 
safety. 

(14)  A  g:eneral  association  of  nations  must 
be  formed  under  specific  covenants  for  the 
purpose  of  affording-  mutual  guarantees  of 
political  independence  and  territorial  integ-- 
ritv  to  great  and  small   States  alike. 

The  Americans  and  Germans  are  in  prac- 
tical accord  so  far  as  i,  2,  3,  4  and  14  are 
concerned,  and  there  is  partial  agreement 
on  5,  7,  8  and  9.  There  is  acute  disagree- 
ment on  6,   10.   II.   12  and  13. 

The  Colonies,  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

1 5)  A  free,  oi)cn-nundcd  and  absolutcly 
imijarlial  adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims, 
Ijased  upon  a  strict  oljservancc  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  in  determining  all  such  ciuestions 
of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  popula- 
tions concerned  must  have  equal  weig-ht 
with  the  eciuitablc  claims  of  the  Government 
whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

VViih  regard  to  5,  Germany  is  appar- 
ently willing  to  agree  to  an  impartial  ad- 
justment of  all  colonial  claims,  providiv.g 
tlie  colonies  of  Gnal  Britain.  France  and 
Itoly  arc  also  adjudicated  on. 

(7)  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree, 
must  be  evacuated  and  restored  without 
any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovcrcig-nty  which 
she  enjoys  in  common  with  all  other  free 
nations. 
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(S)  AI!  French  territory  should  be  freed, 
and  the  invaded  portions  restored,  and  the 
wrong-  done  to  France  bv  Prussia  in  1S71  in 
the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has 
unsettled  the  jieace  of  the  world  for  nearly 
50  years,  should  be  rigrhted,  in  order  that 
peace  may  once  more  he  made  secure  in  the 
interest  of  all. 

Concerning  (7)  Count  von  Hertling,  the 
then  German  Chancellor,  asserted  that 
"  Forcible  annexation  forms  no  part  of  the 
official  German  policy."  He  said  the  same 
about  the  occupied  parts  of  France,  but  re- 
fused absolutely  to  agree  to  any  dismem- 
berment of  German  territory.  President 
Wilson  does  not  state  definitely  how  "  the 
wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  187 1  " 
is  to  be  righted.  If  the  principle  of  self 
determination,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Allies,  were  carried  out,  the  solution 
would  be  a  referendum,  to  which  the  Ger- 
mans would  conceivably  agree,  knowing 
that  thev  have  a  majority  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. For  that  very  rea.son  France  would 
be  unwilling  to  permit  the  people  dwelling 
there  to  determine  their  own   future. 

If  we  are  to  put  any  faith  in  the  reports 
as  to  what  Prince  Max  said  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, we  must  assume  that  the  Germans  are 
in  favour  of  creating  an  independent  State 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  method  of  govern- 
ment to  be  decided  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentati\es  of  these  provinces.  In  view-  of 
the  complication  of  the  question,  the  fact 
that  the  provinces  have  been  ruled  over  at 
different  times  by  the  Germans  and  the 
French,  and  the  fact  that  immensely 
wealthv  iron  mines  are  situated  in  Lor- 
raine, it  has  always  seemed  probable  that 
the  solution  of  the  question  would  be  the 
creation  of  a;i  independent  State,  whose 
position  and  neutrality  would  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  League  of  Nations. 

Italy  and  Austria. 

!c))  A  readiustment  of  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  should  be  effected  along-  clearly  recog- 
nisable lines  of  nationality. 

Austria  is  most  concerned  in  this,  and 
has  annoimced  that  frontier  rectifications 
on  the  basis  of  her  pre-war  offer  to  Italy 
are  still  possible.  The  main  difference 
between  the  Italian  demands  and  the  Aus- 
trian projwsals  was  that  our  allies  claimed 
Trieste  and  the  whole  of  the  Adriatic  shore 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  thus  isolating 
Austria  entirely  from  the  sea.  The  Aus- 
trians  offered  to  create  Trieste  into  a  free 
port,  which  could  be  used  equally  bv  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  but  refused  altogether  to 
part  with  their  territory  on  the  Adriatic. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  Trieste 


would  deprive  Austria  of  the  only  port  she 
has,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
its  internationalisation  is  a  possible  way 
out.  With  regard  to  the  Adriatic  shore,  at 
the  recent  con'Tences  with  the  Jugo-Slavs 
it  is  understood  that  Italy  gave  up  her 
claims  and  approved  the  idea  of  a  Jugo- 
slav State,  which  would  control  this  ter- 
ritory. It  certainly  would  seem  possible 
to  arrive  at  some  mutually  satisfactory 
solution   on    this   question. 

(10)  The  peoples  of  .Austria-Hungary, 
whose  place  among  the  nations  we  wish  to 
see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  ac- 
corded the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous 
development. 

There  seems  to  be  some  effort  being  madt- 
by  Emperor  Charles  to  solve  the  Slav 
question  within  his  own  borders.  If  he 
succeeds,  then  agreement  on  (10)  will  be 
reached.  As  I  have  often  pointed  out, 
the  solution  of  the  Irish  question  is  sim- 
plicitv  itself  compared  to  the  solution  of 
the  Bohemian  problem,  and  even  if  the 
Allies  had  an  absolutelv  free  hand  to  re- 
model the  Austrian  Empire  as  they  would, 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  be  anv  more 
successful  with  the  half-dozen  Trelands 
there  than  Great  Britain  has  been  in  her 
efforts  to  settle  the  matter  of  Home  Rule 
for  the  Emerald  Isle. 

A  Possible  Solution  of  Ethnological  Difiictil- 

ties. 

The  more  one  studies  the  ethnological 
m.ap  of  Europe  the  more  convinced  one  be- 
comes that  the  best  solution  for  the  '"  fringe 
peoples,"  that  is  to  say,  for  those  nationals 
who  have  strayed  away  from  their  original 
homes,  is  to  giye  them  ample  compensation 
and  deport  them  to  w-here  they  properly 
belong.  The  Turk  was  slowdy  settling  the 
Macedonian  question  by  killing  out  the 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  nationalities  he 
found  there,  and  Serbs,  Bulgars  and 
Greeks  were  hard  at  work  doing  the  same 
or  forcing  alien  nationalities  to  qut  the 
place  after  they  h.id  divided  it  amongst 
them.  The  Roumanian  demand  for  Tran- 
sylvania and  the  Banat,  agreement  to  which 
was  made  a  condition  of  Rouman-an  entr\ 
into  the  war,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
at  different  times  Roumanian  families 
migrated  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
and  settled  in  Hungary.  The  desire  to 
throw  her  mantle  over  these  scattered  com- 
munities— intermi.ved  with  Germans.  Mag- 
yars and  Slavs — has  cost  Roumania  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  lives.  It  h.is  cost  the  Hun- 
garians corresponding  millions. 
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In  Transylvania  proj^er  there  are  at  thj 
outside  1,500,000  Roumanians.  Hungary 
would  l)e  well  advised  if  she  offered  the 
head  of  each  family  _;^iooo  to  depart  and 
take  up  land  in  fertile  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated Bessarabia.  Such  a  sum  would  be 
fabulous  wealth  to  the  majority,  but  Hun- 
gary would  be  rid  of  the  Roumanian  prob 
lem  cheaply.  The  alternative  solution 
would  be  for  the  Roumanian  Government 
to  offer  to  buy  out  the  million  Magyars  and 
Germans  in  Transylvania,  but,  after  all, 
that  country  has  belonged  to  Hungary  for 
centuries,  and  was  never  part  of  Roumania. 
Such  a  common-sense  solution  of  national 
difficulties  would,  of  course,  never  be 
adopted,  and  immediate  complications 
would  arise  when  Roumanians  desired  to 
emigrate  to  Hungary  and  be  naturalised 
there.  Such  subjects  could  only  make 
trouble  later  on,  it  mav  be  a  century  hence, 
yet  did  Great  Britain  herself  not  go  to  war 
with  the  Boer  Republic  because  President 
Kruger  refused  to  give  naturalisation  papers 
to  Uitlanders  more  speedily?  This  how- 
ever, is  a  digression,  due  to  an  attempt  to 
show  the  immense  difficulties  lying  in  the 
way  of  a  satisfactory  realisation  of  the 
hope  expressed  in  (10). 

It  may  be  that  the  Austro-Hungarians 
will  create  a  Czecho-Slav  State  in  the 
north,  and  a  Jugo  -  Slav  state  in  the 
south,  but  the  attempt  will  probably 
fail  owing  to  the  fact  that  Hun- 
gary would  be  deprived  of  her  out- 
let to  the  sea,  and  also  because  the  Slavs 
would  secure  a  dominant  voice  in  Imperial 
affairs.  If  the  attempt  were  successful 
Serbia's  dream  of  a  Jugo-Slav  empire,  of 
which  she  would  be  the  head,  would  dis- 
appear, yet  one  of  the  main  objects  for 
which  we  are  continuing  fighting  would 
have  been  won  !  A  seeming  contradiction 
which  again  serves  to  illustrate  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  we  are  up  against. 

In  the  Pandora  Box. 

Ill)  Ruumania.  .'^crliia,  and  MontencRro 
should  be  evacuated;  Serbia  accorded  f'ee 
and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  Balkan  .States  to  one 
another  be  determined  bv  friendly  counsel 
along  historically  cslablished  lines  of  alle- 
g-iance  and  nationalit\-  ;  and  international 
gruarantccs  of  the  political  and  economic  de- 
pendence and  territorial  intcg-rity  of  the 
several  Balkan  .States  should  be  entered 
intn 

In  Birliii,  in  1878,  and  times  with- 
out number  since,  the  Great  Powers  have 
tried  to  settle  the  Balkan  question, 
but    the    European    Pandora    Box    has    re- 


mained unquiet,  and  in  the  end  fired  the 
magazine  which  blew  up  the  {)eace  of  the 
world.  The  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  the 
"  historically  established  lines  "  cross  every- 
where, and  nationalities  in  the  portions  in 
dispute  are  thoroughly  intermixed.  The 
only  way  to  settle  the  difficult  problem  is 
to  give  each  state  proper  access  to  the  sea, 
define  suitable  geographical  boundaries,  and 
then  deport  all  nationals  found  in  alien  ter- 
ritory to  their  own  country.  Here  again 
there  is  trouble,  as  many  of  the  Macedo- 
nians do  not  know  whether  they  are  Serbs 
or  Bulgars.  They  would  have  to  make  up 
their  minds,  however.  Albania  would  have 
to  be  perpetuated  as  a  state,  as  Albanians, 
a  distinct  race,  suffer  badlv  when  under  the 
rule  of  Serb,  Bulgar  or  Greek.  One  of  the 
principal  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
Balkan  settlement  has  been  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia.  Now  that 
Russia  has  definitely  abandoned  her  claim 
on  Constantinople  and  has  given  up  the 
desire  to  extend  her  boundaries  at  the  ex- 
pense of  anyone  else,  solution  should  prove 
less  difficult. 

The  collapse  of  the  Bulgarians,  who 
have  agreed  to  abide  by  whatever  arrange- 
ment the  Allies  propose,  should  make  the 
solution  of  the  Balkan  question  a  great 
deal  easier.  The  main  difficulty  will  be 
in  Connection  with  what  mav  be  called  the 
Upper  Balkans  —  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro  and  Roumania. 

Poland  Still  a  Major  Difference. 

(1;)  An  mdepcndcnt  Polish  State  should 
be  formed,  w'hich  should  include  the  terri- 
tories inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish 
populations  which  should  oe  assured  a  free 
and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose 
political  and  economic  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by 
international   covenant. 

The  Austro-Germans  take  up  the  position 
that  Poland  was  liberated  by  them  from 
Tsarist  regime,  and  that  they  are  entitled 
to  decide  Poland's  future  constitution. 
This  they  are  doing  in  agreement  with  part, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  Polish  population 
Says  \-on  Hertling  :  "  Thi:  Entente  had 
only  empty  words  for  Poland,  and  bc-fore 
the  war  never  interceded  for  her  with 
Russia."  The  Austrians.  it  is  understood, 
are  adding  j)arts  of  Galicia  to  the  new 
state,  and  Germany,  although  not  relin- 
quishing any  of  her  own  territory,  is  grant- 
ing the  free  use  of  the  port  of  Danzig  to 
the  Poles. 

Some  sort  of  a  State  has  evidently  been 
set    uj)    by     the     .Austni-Germans.       Prince 
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M.ix  in  his  reported  speecti  proposed  that 
the  Poles  should  be  left  entirely  free  to  set 
up  whatever  system  of  jj;o\ernment  thev 
|)rt'ferred.  l)ut  presumably  he  only  referred 
to  Russian  Poland,  did  not  propose  to 
■cede  Prussian  territory  in  order  to  estab- 
lish  a   i^reater   Poland  once  more. 

An  Attempted  German  Solution. 

President  Wilson  insists  that  the  nevv 
Poland  must  include  all  territories  in- 
habited by  an  indisputably  Polish  popula- 
tion, but  to  secure  that  will  obviously  l)e 
vtrv  difficult.  Take  the  case  of  Cfiolm. 
for  instance.  The  Ukrainians  claim  the 
district  on  ethnological  grounds,  but  the 
Poles  are  furious,  declaring  that  Cholni 
belongs  to  Poland  by  every  right  of  equity, 
former  jxissession  and  nationality.  Yet  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  though  part  of  Russian 
Poland,  and  formerly  part  of  the  King- 
dom of  Poland,  Cholm  is  actually  peopled 
by  Ruthenians,  or  Little  Russians. 

In  Prussian  Posen  dwell  many  Poles, 
half  the  population,  in  fact,  but  th;  o  her 
half  is  German,  and  the  two  are  hopelessly 
intermingled.  It  would  be  difficult  to  draw 
a  satisfactory  frontier  line.  The  Germans 
made  a  determined  attempt  to  solve  the 
Polish  question  some  vears  ago  bv  buying 
•out  the  Polish  landowners,  devoting  no  less 
a  sum  than  _^i  0,000,000  to  the  purpose. 
Had  there  been  a  Polish  State  across  the 
border,  success  might  have  followed  these 
-efforts,  but  instead  of  a  self-governing  state 
there  was  a  Russian  Poland  where  oppres- 
sion was  infinitely  greater.  The  result  was 
that,  desiiite  the  German  attempts  to  in- 
duce the  Poles  to  go  away  and  live  some- 
where else,  the  Polish  population  of  Ger- 
many increased  instead  of  diminished, 
owing  to  the  immigration  of  Poles  from 
Russia,  who  preferred  Prussian  to  Russian 
rule.  If  a  free  state  of  Poland,  consisting 
■of  half  Galicia  and  most  of  Russian 
Poland,  be  set  up,  the  Germans  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  induce  their  unwelcome 
Polish  subjects  to  sell  their  land  in  Posen 
-and  take  up  land  across  the  border  seques- 
teretl  from  Russian  nobles. 

The  Russian  Border  States  and  Turkey, 

(6)  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  terri- 
tory, and  such  a  settlement  of  all  questions 
aflfectingr  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and 
freest  co-oiieration  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  obtaining'  for  her  an  unham- 
pered and  an  unembarrassing'  opportunity 
for  the  independent  determination  of  her 
own  political  development  and  national 
policy,  and  assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome 
into  the  society  of  free  nations  under  insti- 


tutions of  her  own  choosing-,  and.  more 
tlian  a  welcome,  assistance  also  of  every 
l-ind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself 
desire.  The  treatment  accorded  Russia  b\' 
her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to  come 
will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  g-oodwill,  of 
their  comprehens'on  of  her  needs  as  distin- 
suished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of 
their   intellig-ent   and  unselfish   sympathy. 

Over  this  clause  there  was  strong  disa- 
greement, as  the  Austro-Ciermans  fr>rmerlv 
asserted  that  they  would  ha\e  no  interfer- 
ence in  the  matter,  the  Allied  Governments 
having  refused  to  take  part  in  the  peace 
conference  between  Russia.  Ukrainia  and 
the  Central  Powers.  Now,  however,  the 
German  Government  appears  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  of  allowing  the  Baltic 
provinces  and  Lithuania  to  determine  their 
own  system  of  government.  That  is  pretty 
much  in  accordance  with  cur  demands  that 
subject  races  shall  be  gi\en  a  chance  of 
.self-determinatibn. 

President  Wilson  rather  suggests  the  re- 
establishment  of  Russian  rule  over  the 
Iwrder  states.  Finland.  Esthonia,  Cour- 
land,  Lithuania  and  Ukrainia.  That,  these 
new  states  will  ne\er  agree  to.  I  need  not 
recapitulate  the  arguments  I  have  used  at 
different  times  to  demonstrate  that  any  at-- 
tem])t  to  rearrange  the  lx)undaries  of  these 
new  states  or  to  alter  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment, will  inyoT\e  the  Allies  in  grave 
complications.  The  main  thing  the  Ger- 
mans have  to  rely  on  is  that  none  of  these 
new  states  will  be  able  to  stand  alone. 
They  must  lean  on  someone,  and  if  Rus- 
sia, later  on,  aspires  to  rule  over  them  once 
more,  they  will  one  and  all  look  to  the 
Central  Empires  for  support.  That  is  the 
chief  difficulty  the  Allies  have  to  encounter 
in  any  attempted  rearrangements  of  the 
border  states. 

(ij)  The  Turkish  portion  of  the  present 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure 
sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities 
which  are  now  under  Turkish  rule  should 
be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life, 
and  an  absolutely  unmolested  opportunity 
of  autonomous  developments,  and  the  Dar- 
danelles should  be  permanently  opened  as  a 
fiec  passag'e  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of 
all   nations  under  international  guarantees. 

Von  Hertling.  when  discussing  the  four- 
teen articles,  stated  that  this  was  a  matter 
which  concerned  Turkey,  and  that  Ger- 
man\  would  accord  the  Turks  every  sup- 
port in  the  matter.  If.  however,  Turkey 
makes  a  separate  peace,  as  now  seems 
|)robable.  agreement  on  Article  12  should 
Ix'  reached,  for.  as  the  Chancellor  said,  it 
concerns  Turkey,   not  Germany. 
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The  Main  Points  of  Difference. 

Before  the  speech  of  Prince  Max  in  the 
Reichstag  a  study  of  the  fourteen  articles 
disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Allies  were 
lighting  to  get  Alsace-Lorraine  back  for 
France,  to  obtain  the  Trentino  and  Trieste 
for  Italy,  to  secure  a  port  for  Serbia,  to 
give  autonomy  to  the  Czechs  and  Slo- 
vaks and  Slovenes  and  Serbians  and 
Croatians  within  the  Austrian  Empire,  to 
give  Transylvania  to  Roumania,  to  create 
a  greater  Poland,  which  shall  include  Prus- 
sian. Austrian  and  Russian  Poland,  and 
shall  have  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  to  secure 
for  Russia  an  opportunity  for  the  inde- 
pendent determination  of  her  own  political 
development  and  national  policy,  to  secure 
that  all  nationalities  now  under  Turkish 
rule  should  have  unmolested  opportunity  oF 
a utonomous  development. 

Now,  however,  it  would  seem  that  some 
(if  these objeicts  have  already  been  obtained, 
or  are  on  the  eve  of  being  secured.  Peace 
with  Turkey  would  not  be  made  without 
giving  all  nationalities  now  under  Turk- 
ish rule  an  unmolested  opportunity  of 
autonomous  development.  The  peace  made 
with  Bulgaria  simplifies  the  matter  of  Ser- 
bia obtaining  an  ouitlet  to  the  .sea  on  the 
Adriatic,  especially  as  the  Italians  cor- 
ilially  approve.  If  Emperor  Charles  is 
able  to  complete  the  reported  arrange- 
ments for  the  setting  up  of  Slav  states  with- 
in his  Empire,  the  autonomy  of  most  of 
the  subject  races  of  Austria  would  be  at- 
tained. The  solution  of  the  Alsace-Lor- 
raine question  now  proposed  by  Gemnany 
is  not  at  variance  with  our  so  often  ex- 
pressed war  aim.  the  securing  to  subject 
races  of  the  right  lo  determine  their  own 
future.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
if  peace  negotiations  fail,  and  fighting 
goes  on,  the  main  objects  in  view  are  the 
obtaining  of  Northern  Trentino  and 
Trieste  for  Italy,  and  the  .setting  up  of  a 
Greater  Poland,  which  will  include  Prus- 
sia and  .Austrian  territory  as  well  as  Rus- 
sian  Poland. 

The  other  things  for  which  America  en- 
tered the  war,  and  for  which  we,  too,  are 
fighting,  can  apparently  be  secured  now, 
namelv,  abolition  of  secret  diplomacy  ; 
absolute  freedom  of  the  seas  in  peace  as  in 
war ;  the  removal  of  all  economic  barriers 
In  irndc  and  commerce;  the  reduction  <if 
armaments;  the  evacuation  of  Belgium 
anil  Northern  France  and  the  formation 
of   a    League  of   Nations. 


To  Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy. 

But  whilst  we  ma\    discuss  the  details  of 
war  aims  we  must  not  forgi-t  that  America 
has  introduced  an  entirely  new  element  int  i- 
the   struggle.      She   stands  for  trusteeship, 
not  for  possession,    and   is  determined  that 
no  fwvver  in  future  shall  seize  territory  with 
the  object  of  exploiting  it  for  that  Power's 
benefit.       Such    territorv-     henceforth   is   tO' 
be  develoi>ed  for  the  good  of  the  world  us 
a  whole,  not  for  the  aggrandisement  of  any 
one  nation.     The  United  States  is  fighting 
with  the  Allies  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy — that   is,    the  broad  principle — 
but  it  is  extremely  necessary  for  us  to  know 
what  are  the  means  in  the  shape  of  peace 
terms  by  which  this  safety  is  to  be  secured. 
That  is  one  reason  why  we  welcome  the 
definite    statement    of     President     Wilson. 
Another  reason  why  it  is  well  to  ha\e  the 
Allied   war    aims    set    out   in    such    precise 
manner  is  because,    on    looking    over    the 
speeches   and    statements   of   Allied    states- 
men,   such    wide   divergence  of   opinion  is 
shown,   and  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is 
merely    the    individual's    view,    and    what 
represents   the  mind    of    the    Government- 
Curiously  enough,  President  Wilson,  speak- 
ing just   a  month  before  he  announced  the- 
American    war   aims,    said:    "We   do   not 
wish  in  any  way  to  imi>air  or  to  rearrange 
the    Austrian    Em]>ire  "  ;    whilst   dozens    of 
British   Statesmen  have  solemnly  declared  r 
"  We    desire    neither    territory    nor    indem- 
nites,  imperialistic  conquest,  nor  aggrandise- 
ment."    President    Wilson's    announcement 
was  needed,   too,   to  dispel   the  uncomfort- 
able feeling  created  bv  the  publication  of 
the  secret  treaties,  which  certainly  suggested 
that  all  the  Allied  Powers  hoped  to  benefit 
territorially    by  the     defeat     of     Germany. 
The   .American   declaration  has  cleared   all 
that  away,   and,   by   agreeing   to  abide  by 
her  war  aims,   the  Allies  demonstrate  their 
equal   disinterestedness,  show  that  all  they 
fight  for  is  the  emanciiiation  of  the  smaller 
states,    the   making  of   the   world    safe   for 
dimocracv . 

A    Debacle  or  a  Retirement? 

Military  events  have  been  greatly 
overshadowed  by  ])eace  manceuvres.  but 
whilst  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Constantinople 
are  feverishly  attempting  to  op.'n  nego- 
tiations the  Allied  armies  in  the  field  are- 
rapidly  advancing  towards  the  Rhine.  We 
hear  every  day  of  great  victories  won,  of 
towns  raptured,  and  of  strong  positions 
taken,   whilst  cables  unite  in  as.serting  that 
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the  German  position  in  France  is  becom- 
ing daily  more  and  more  precarious.  As 
I  pointed  out  in  our  last  issue,  the  Allied 
success  west  of  Cambrai,  whidi  gave  us 
Bourlon  Wood,  made  it  quite  certain  that 
Cambrai  would  be  abandoned,  and  the  loss 
of  that  place  had  as  its  almost  inevitable 
corollary  the  early  abandonment  of 
St.  Quentin  and  Douai.  The  loss  of  Douai 
would  probably  involve  that  of  Lille  and 
necessitate  a  general  withdrawal  in  Flan- 
ders. I  also  suggested  that  of  all  the 
offensives  that  which  most  ^■itally  threat- 
ened the  enemy  was  being  made  by  the 
Americans  from  Verdun,  and  that  Luden- 
dorff  would  be  forced  to  stop  American 
advance  at  all  costs,  even  if  he  gave  back 
elsewhere.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  cables 
shows  that  our  troops  are  engaged  for  the 
most  part  with  machine-gun  groups  left  as 
rear  guards.  Also,  although  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  tens  of  thousands  were 
reported  captured,  the  cables  during 
the  last  few  weeks  refer  usually  to  hun- 
dreds, mention  of  thousands  a  day  being 
rare.  From  this  we  must  conclude  that 
what  we  are  witnessing  is  still  an  orderly 
retreat,  it  has  not  degenerated  into  a  rout. 
The  natural  inference  is  that  the  enemy 
are  systematically  withdrawing  to  some 
new  prepared  front.  Possibly  they  are 
being  forced  to  retreat  more  rapidly  than 
they  had  anticipated,  but  that  they  are 
falling  back  in  a  systematic  manner  seems 
certain. 

Where  Will  the  EneTiy  Stand? 

We  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  owing 
to  the  rapid  British  advance  east  of  Cam- 
brai and  the  Franco-American  successes 
in  Champagne,  -the  enemy  forces  in  the 
Laon  sector  are  likely  to  be  captured. 
The  Allies  do  indeed  seem  to  have  a 
chance  of  making  a  notable'  coup  here,  but 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  any  formidable 
enemy  resistance  to  the  British  troops  who 
have  now  reached  le  Cateau  one  is  forced 
to  doubt  whether  the  Germans  will  be 
trapped  in  the  manner  anticipated.  If 
there  were  evidence  of  panic  and  rout, 
then  we  might  expect  German  High  Com- 
mand to  find  it  impossible  to  extricate  its 
forces ;  but  none  of  the  cables  points  to 
military  confusion  and  collapse,  and  there- 
fore we  take  it  that  the  Germans  will  get 
their  army  safely  away  from  Laon.  If 
they  fail  to  do  so  it  will  add  yet  another 
to  the  many  brillisnt  achievements  of  Foch. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Germans  are  retir- 
ing on  some  prepared  line.  The  ques- 
tion is  where  is  that  situated?      How  far 


back  are  the  enemy  going  before  they 
again  stand  and  face  our  armies  ?  The 
probabilities  are  that  this  line  will  be 
lalanned  to  keep  Foch's  forces  from  reach- 
ing Belgium,  although  the  abandonment 
of  the  Belgian  ports  seems  likely.  In 
view  of  the  ad\anced  season  the  Germans 
probably  reckon  that  when  they  do  reach 
their  new  defensive  positions  they  will  be 
able  to  hold  them  at  any  rate  until  next 
year,  that  they  will  ha\e  the  winter  in 
which  to  strengthen  them  and  prepare,  if 
need  be,  for  further  retirements  and  the 
raking  up  of  other  fronts.  The  impression 
IS  abroad  that,  if  the  enemy  abandon 
Gstend  and  Zeebrugge,  there  would  be  an 
immediate  cessation  of  submarine  activity. 
That  would  hardly  be  the  case,  though, 
for  most  of  the  ships  which  fall  victims 
to  the  U-boats  do  so  about  Ireland  or  in 
the  Atlantic  itself.  The  submarines 
which  are  responsible  are  based  not  on 
Zeebrugge,  but  on  Emden  or  Heligoland, 
or  the  Kiel  Canal.  They  are  ocean-going 
vessels,  whereas  those  using  the  Belgian 
ports  were  smaller  craft  which  carried  out 
swift  raids  into  the  Channel,  and  which 
were  being  steadily  defeated  by  the  naval 
preventive  measures. 

An  Eye  for  an  Eye. 

A  few  days  ago  a  great  deal  was  said 
in  the  cables  about  the  burning  of  towns 
and  villages  behind  the  enemy  lines,  and 
we  had  the  spectacle  of  the  German  Mr. 
Hyde  urging  peace  in  Berlin  whilst  the 
Teutonic  Dr.  Jekyll  worked  his  barbar- 
ous will  in  France.  From  a  diplomatic 
point  of  view  this  destruction  of  villages 
at  the  very  time  Germany  was  asking  for 
peace  was  a  ghastly  and  idiotic  blunder. 
Whatever  military  advantage  might  be 
gained  was  little  worth  compared  to  the 
damage  done  to  the  German  cause  through- 
out the  world.  There  is  a  natural  demand 
that  the  Allies  should  exact  an  eye  for  an 
eve  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  General  Pau. 
our  distinguished  guest,  says,  however:  — 
■'  Justice  must  be  enforced,  not  vengeance. 
Vengeance  could  not  be  a  source 
of  good  in  the  future.  They  must  see 
that  the  culpable  ones  were  punished,  but 
no  more.  They  would  not  impose  upon  the 
enemy  the  same  wilful  horrors  the  enemy 
had  imposed ;  they  would  not  burn  their 
cities,  kill  their  wives  or  children,  or  rob 
them.  What  had  been  destroyed  must  be 
restored.  Indemnities  must  be  given  for 
damage  done."  These  are  the  views  of 
one  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day. 
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The  New  Crusaders  Reach  Damascus. 

The  brilliant  victory  gained  by  Gene- 
ral Allenby  over  the  Turks  in  Palestine 
forced  the  collapse  of  the  entire  Ottoman 
Army  iii  Syria.  The  remnant  who  escaped 
our  surrounding  forces  west  of  the  Jordan 
fled  northwards,  closely  followed  by  our 
mounted  troops,  who  did  not  stop  their 
pursuit  until  they  rode  into  the  ancient  and 
important  city  of  Damascus.  Here  they 
met  their  Arab  Allies,  who,  according  to 
reports,  were  received  with  immense  enthu- 
siasm by  the  populace.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  estimated  at  200,000, 
of  whom  perhaps  50,000  are  Christians 
and  Jews.  The  Jewish  colony  is  very 
wealthy,  and  its  members  have  the 
trade  of  the  place  more  or  less  in  their 
hands.  They  have  probably  been  having  a 
pretty  bad  time  during  the  British  advance 
from  Egvpt.  Having  secured  this  historic 
city,  Allenbv's  forces  proceeded  to  clear 
the  enemy  out  of  the  country  west  of  the 
place,  and  .'«on  reached  Beyrout,  on  the 
sea  coa.si.  There  they  met  detachments 
of  French  .sailors,  landed  from  battleships, 
whidi  have,  during  the  whole  campaign, 
rendered  great  assistance  to  the  land 
forces.  Beyrout  has  always  been  regarded 
as  more  or  less  under  French  protection. 
It  has  been  developed  bv  French  companies 
who  are  responsible  for  the  construction  of 
the  harbour  and  of  the  railway  to  Damas- 
cus. The  French  also  built  the  railway 
to  Aleppo,  and  constructed  the  narrow- 
gauge  line  which  runs  along  the  coast  to 
Tripoli.  In  any  partition  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  it  is  certain  that  Lebanon  and  all 
this  portion  of  Syria  would  fall  to  the 
French,  who  would  either  acquire  it  en- 
tirely, or  be  responsible  for  the  autonomous 
government  thereof.  The  Allied  troops  are 
now  within  160  miles  of  Aleppo.  In  view 
of  the  collapse  of  Turkish  resistance  it 
seems  probable  that  the  railway  will  not 
have  been    destroyed,    so   that    the  speedy 


arrival  of  a  force  at  Alepfxj  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  fall  of  this  place  would  en- 
able G<jneral  Allenby  to  strike  at  Alexan- 
dretta  from  the  east,  which  threat  would 
almost  certainly  cause  the  Turks  to  aban- 
don anv  attempt  to  defend  the  city,  which 
would  then  be  promptly  occupied  by  our 
naval  forces.  We  have  no  word  from 
Mesopotamia,  but  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  demoralisation  of  the 
Turks  in  Syria  has  enabled  General  Mar- 
siiall  to  .send  troops  along  the  Euphrates 
and  a  junction  between  his  forces  and  those 
of  General  Allenby  in  the  near  future  is 
likelv.  The  main  Turkish  armies  are  in 
the  Caucasus  and  Northern  Persia.  If  the 
Government  at  Constantinople  fails  to 
secure  peace  with  the  Allies,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible that  these  armies  may  be  hastily 
withdrawn  and  may  offer  resistance  to  the 
further  ad\ance  of  the  Palestine  force. 

In  Russia. 

The  situation  in  Russia  remains  much 
as  it  was  when  I  last  wrote,  but  there 
are  uncomfortable  rumours  afloat  concern- 
ing the  attemps  of  the  Germans  to  set 
up  a  more  moderate  Government  than  that 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  an  object  which  we  also 
have  in  view.  Miliukoff,  the  leader  of 
the  Cadet  Partv,  and  a  prime  mover  in 
the  upheaval  which  overthrew  the  Tsar- 
dom,  is  said  to  be  in  Berlin  with  several 
of  his  colleagues,  but  that  may  be  merely 
a  rejwrt  spread  by  the  enemy.  There  is 
said  to  be  a  peasant  revolt  in  Ukrainia, 
whidi  is  giving  the  Germans  much  con- 
cern. Troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
South  Russia  and  Roumania  to  provide 
stiffening  for  the  Austrians  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  the  Germans  must  find  it  very 
difficult  to  control  matters  in  these  dis- 
tricts without  military  help.  Finland  has 
invited  a  German  Prince  to  become  its 
king,  but  whether  this  request  really  re- 
presents the  will  of  the  people  is  doubt- 
ful. 


President  Wilson,  on  February  nth, 
in  reply  to  the  German  Chancellor's  speech 
on  his  fourteen  peace  terms  clauses,  set  out 
four  fundamental  things  on  which  peace 
must  be  built.     They  are  as  follow  : — 

(i)  That  each  part  of  the  final  settlement 
must  be  based  upon  the  essential  justice  of 
that  particular  case,  and  upon  such  adjust- 
ments as  are  most  likely  to  bring-  a  peace 
that  is  permanent. 

(2)  That  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to 
be  bartered  about  from  sovereignty  to  sove- 
reig"nty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and 
pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game  now 


for  ever  discredited,  of  the  balance  of  power; 
but   that 

(3)  Every  territorial  settlement  involved  in 
this  war  must  be  made  in  the  interest  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  concerned, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment 
or  compromise  of  claims  among  rival  states, 
and 

(4)  That  all  well  defined  national  aspira- 
tions shall  be  accorded  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion that  can  be  accorded  them  without  in- 
troducing new  or  perpetuating  old  elements 
of  discord  and  antagonism  that  would  be 
likely  to  break  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
consequently   of   the   world. 
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THE    SUNKEN    SHIPS    AT  ZEBBRTJ«<iE. 

<1lfi<'ial    photograph    takei May    30.   sliowiiis    the   position   of   the   three  ijlo.  k    sliiir 

sank    in    tile    entrance    to   ttie    Ze'pibrugge    Canal. 
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THE    EXPI.OSION   OF    A    DEPTH    BOMB. 

A    pliotograiih    taken    by    an    officer    on    b.>ar<l    a.n    American  destroyer,    showing   the    terrific    fowe 

of   the    exiilosion  of  a    ileptli    b  wnb  she    had  dropped    near 'an    enemy    destroyer. 
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In  England,  though  we  are  all  Ijrought 
up  in  the  most  diverse  manner,  holding 
diametrically  opposed  political,  social 
and  religious  beliefs — which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  advocate  with  the  whole- 
hearted egotism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon — 
there  is  one  faith  we  one  and  all  profess 
— absolute  belief  in  the  need  for  a  power- 
ful navy.  We  view  with  equanimity  the 
rise  and  fall  of  Governments ;  look 
calmly  on  whilst  army  systems  are 
changed  and  military  linen  is  washed  in 
public ;  but  the  moment  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion of  political  interference  with  the 
navy,  or  attempts  are  made  to  curtail  the 
expenditure  on  ships  and  men  deemed 
necessary  by  our  naval  experts,  the  whole 
country  is  up  in  arms,  prepared  if  neces- 
sary to  wreck  the  Alinistry  which  dares 
tamper  with  our  premier  arm.  So  in- 
grained is  it  in  the  people  that  England 
must  be  predominant  on  the  sea  that 
public  opinion  is  always  solidly  behind 
the  Naval  Lords  when  they  think  fit  to 
oppose  Ministers  or  object  to  proposed 
changes.  That  being  so.  it  makes  little 
difference  what  party  happens  to  be  in 
power  the  peojile  know  always  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  have 
the  navy  in  a  state  of  perfect  efficiency, 
ready  for  whatever  may  befall.  Con- 
hdent  on  this  point,  it  was  an  affair  oi 
small  moment  if  high  military  officers 
quarrelled,  if  War  Ministers  chopped  and 
ciianged  the  methods  of  raising  men,  of 
ec'uipping  them,  of  training  them  That 
was  after  all  a  little  matter  provided  the 
navy  was  prepared  and  ready  Jlnt  not 
for  a  moment  would  the  people  permit 
any  weakening  of  what  they  rightly  re- 
garded as  their  main  defence. 

Nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  such  as 
this  is  it  surprising  that  an  Englishman, 
cf.ming  to  this  country  is  ama.'^ed  at  the 
altitude  adopted  towards  the  navy  in 
Australia?  ]Iere  is  a  gre:;t  island,  wh.ich 
<'.cpends  even  more  on  ships  of  war  for 
its  defence  than  does  Great  Britain  her- 
self, and  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  need  of  a 
Itowerful  navy,  entire)}-  above  party  in- 
fluence, efficient,  prepared,  has  never 
been  preached,  or,  if  preached,  has  won 
few  convert,!.  Yet  could  there  hax'c  been 
a  grc   'cr  demonstration  of  the  absolutelv 


vital  need  of  sea  command  than  ha^. 
been  given  us  by  this  titanic  struggle? 
What  would  have  happened  to  us  had 
Britain's  fleet  not  been  ready  and  invin- 
cible? That  terrible  Saturday,  on  which 
the  first  news  of  the  Jutland  fight  came 
through,  gave  us  a  faint  idea  of  the 
.situation  which  would  have  developed  in 
1914  had  Britain  not  had  two  keels  to- 
every  one  the  Germans  could  send  to  sea 
Coming  nearer  home,  would  Australia's 
great  cities  have  escaped  bombardment 
had  we  not  possessed  a  powerful  battle- 
cruiser  of  our  own?  AH  the  troops  we 
could  have  scraped  together  could  not 
have  prevented  the  Giicisnau  and  the 
Scharnhorst.  almost  out  of  sight  of  land, 
hurling  giant  shells  into  Sydney,  devas- 
tating Hobart,  destroying  our  commerce. 
Yet,  somehow  or  other,  we  here  in  Aus- 
tralia seem  to  take  little  pride  in  our 
navy,  and  no  interest  in  its  doings.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  until  some  petty  scandal 
comes  along,  some  minor  mistakes  are 
disclosed,  that  we  ajjpear  to  realise  we 
have  a  navy  at  all.  Then  the  papers  are 
lull  of  criticism,  and  damn  the  whole 
enterprise  not  with  faint  praise,  but  with 
vigorous  invective.  Tn  general — very 
general — terms  credit  is  given  the  navy 
for  our  immunity  from  attack,  for  the 
safe  transport  of  our  troops  oversea,  for 
the  protection  of  our  merchantmen ;  but 
almost  vicious  are  the  attacks  made  on 
the  Naval  Board,  and  on  those  who  have 
helped  keep  Australia  free  from  hostile 
efforts  when  some  detail  of  their  vast 
activities  is  shown  to  have  been  defec- 
tue. 

These  reflections  have  been  ciillcd 
forth  by  the  reception  given  by  the  public 
to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
business  side  of  the  naval  administration. 
1  hold  no  brief  for  the  Australian  navy 
or  the  men  who  control  it.  I  am  merely 
Ml  luiglishman  who,  like  alt  his  fellows, 
has  been  brought  up  to  believe  in  the 
absolute  necessity  of  an  efiicient  navy, 
:;nd  I  ha\e  no  patience  with  those  who, 
because  faults  have  been  found  in  the 
business  methods  employed  on  land,  con- 
sider that  the  whole  naval  .scheme  and 
iilea  is  at  fault.     Tlie  navy  is  a  sea  ser- 
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vice  first  ami  last.  It  is  infinitely  more 
technical  than  the  army.  To  become  effi- 
cient in  it,  a  man  must  devote  his  entire 
life  to  it.  To  keep  abreast  of  constant 
changes  in  method  and  new  inventions 
he  must  apply  himself  to  his  job  all  the 
time  to  the  exclusion  of  ever}1:hing  else 
To  assume  that,  merely  because  certain 
departments  of  the  comparatively  insig- 
nificant land  end  of  the  service  are  found 
wanting,  the  entire  service  is  rotten  is 
simply  idiotic.  Yet,  that  is  what  many 
people  are  doing  in  Australia  to-day, 
urged  thereto  it  must  be  admitted  by  cer- 
tain newspapers  which  ought  to  know 
better. 

SILENCE   MISUNDERSTOOD   IN   AUSTR,\LIA. 

Space  forbids  my  examining  the  Royal 
Commission's  report  at  length,  but  there 
are  certain  points  in  it  that  may  well  be 
emphasised.  First  of  all  it  deals  chiefly 
with  finance,  the  dock-yards,  and  stores, 
criticising  the  first  two  departments 
severely.  But,  whilst  the  efficient  work- 
ing of  these  is,  of  course,  necessary  to 
produce  a  navy  ready  for  all  emer- 
gencies, the  service  is  a  sea-going  one.  as 
already  pointed  out,  and  against  the  main 
departments  of  the  navy  there  is  no 
criticism — nor  is  there  any  praise  given. 
The  Silent  Service  never  says  anything, 
never  boasts,  never  enters  into  con- 
troversy in  the  Press.  Whilst  that  is 
necessary,  of  course,  it  is  misunderstoot' 
in  a  land  where  publicity  is  looked  for 
from  all  and  every  department.  This 
silence  is  always  maintained  in  England, 
and  is  expected.  We  know  that  the  navy 
is  all  right,  and  we  would  regret  it  if  its 
chiefs  were  constantly  telling  us  so. 
This  silence,  however,  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  find  out  what  the  Naval 
Board  has  really  been  doing  to  safe- 
guard Australia.  We  can  only  guess  at 
it,  rather  by  what  has  not  happened  than 
by  what  has  actually  taken  place. 

HOW    .^USTR.\LI.\    WAS    GUARDED. 

Someone,  presumably,  must  have  pre- 
vented enemy  ships  in  our  ports  escaping 
to  sea  when  war  was  declared.  The  com- 
ing of  war  took  us  all  by  surprise,  yet 
someone  must  have  laid  plans  for  such  a 
contingency.  The  preventing  of  these 
ships  putting  to  sea  did  not  "  just  hap- 
pen "  as  most  of  us  no  doubt  imagine, 
someone  foresaw,  and  gave  the  necessary 
orders  at  the  right  moment.  The  for- 
midable armoured  cruisers,  Scharnborst 


and  Gneisnau  did  not  visit  Australia. 
No  doubt  they  badly  wanted  to,  but 
someone  must  have  been  following  their 
movements  closely,  and  have  countered 
them  with  the  Australia,  the  only  ship 
able  to  cope  with  them  in  these  waters. 
The  Admiralty,  far  away  in  London, 
could  not  have  done  this — presumably, 
it  was  done  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Aus- 
tralian navy.  The  Emdcn  was  working 
havoc  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  our 
transports,  carrying  20,000  brave  men, 
had  to  traverse  that  sea.  ^^"ho  laid  the 
course,  directed  the  ships  and  supplied 
the  convoy?  No  doubt  the  Naval  Board 
which  we  are  now  decrying!  Mines  are 
discovered  off  Gabo — why  lay  them  there 
instead  of  outside  Sydney  Heads  or  off 
the  entrance  to  Port  Phillip,  where  they 
would  do  far  more  damage  ?  Presumably, 
they  were  put  down  in  an  out-of-the-way 
place  because  the  danger  of  putting  them 
anywhere  else  was  too  great.  That 
danger  must  have  been  very  real,  and 
was    undoubtedl)'   arranged    for   by   the 

n^"Vy-         DEEDS    WE    WOT    NOT    OF. 

Neutral  papers  tell  of  internal  ex- 
plosions on  ships  the  world  over,  due  to 
the  introduction  of  infernal  machines 
by  enemy  agents.  None  seems  to  have 
occurred  on  Australian  loaded  ships — 
why  not  ?  Someone  or  other  must  have 
taken  the  precautionary  measures  which 
made  the  introduction  of  such  machines 
too  dangerous  to  attempt.  When  the 
IVimmera  went  down,  we  learned  that 
her  captain  had  not  followed  the  course 
given  him,  which  suggests  that  all  mer- 
chantmen were  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  navy,  which  directed  them 
what  course  to  take  to  avoid  possible 
danger.  Such  precautions  are  negative 
of  course,  and  only  when  they  are  dis- 
obeyed do  we  realise  that  they  have  been 
taken.  Mines  have  been  swept  up,  crews 
have  been  maintained  at  full  strength, 
ordnance  has  been  provided,  shipping  has 
been  controlled,  wireless  stations  have 
been  set  up  and  worked  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  and  Oceania.  All  these 
things  must  have  been  done,  and  many 
more  of  which  we  know  nothing,  yet  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  man  in  the  street, 
who  deems  the  navy  rotten  because  of 
mistakes  made  on  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  civil  side  of  the  administration, 
has  not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  he 
owes  the  naval  men.  or  any  conception 
at  all  of  the  imseen  work  thev  do. 
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SURPRISING    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
discloses  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs, 
of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  one 
cannot  but  be  somewhat  surprised  at  its 
recommendations.  It  finds  fault  chiefly 
with  the  accounts  branch,  but  recom- 
mends that  the  head  of  that  department 
should  be  confirmed  in  his  position ;  has 
much  to  say  about  contracts  and  fitting 
of  transports,  even  quoting  a  case  of 
embezzlement,  and  yet  recommends  that 
the  ofticer  responsible  for  these  matters 
should  be  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Finance  Member  of  the  Naval  Board; 
criticises  the  delays  which  have  occurred 
in  connection  with  dock-yard  matters, 
but  strongly  commends  the  officer  re- 
sponsible, proposing  him  indeed  for 
Business  Member  of  the  suggested  new 
board.  Further,  it  has  apparently  no 
criticism  whatever  to  offer  concerning 
personnel  and  reserves,  discipline,  or  the 
medical  service,  but  calmly  proposes  the 
entire  elimination  of  the  Second  Naval 
Member,  who  has  had  these  matters  in 
charge.  Finally,  it  urges  the  immediate 
retirement  of  the  First  Naval  Member, 
I  although  it  has  seemingly  no  fault  to 
find  with  operations,  war  preparations, 
intelligence  or  ordnance,  which  are  his 
principal  duties.  The  net  result  of  its 
investigations  are  summed  up  in  36  re- 
commendations, the  chief  of  which  is  that 
the  Naval  Board  be  reconstructed,  to 
consist  of  four  members,  only  one  of 
whom  is  a  naval  man. 

THE  BRITISH    PRACTICE. 

This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  British 
practice,  where  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  rule  to  put  active  service  men 
in  charge  of  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
navy.  Nor  is  this  surprismg,  for  the 
war  has  emphasised  the  need  of  having 
at  the  head  of  affairs  on  land  men  who 
are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  the  needs  and  habits, 
of  those  who  man  the  ships.  The  sailor 
is  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  person. 
When  he  complains  he  wants  the  matter 
attended  to  at  once.  If  it  is  settled  in 
his  favour,  well  and  good,  if  against  him 
he  grumbles — and  forgets  it.  What  he 
cannot  stand  is  to  experience  delays  and 
to  be  dealt  with  by  indirect  and  tedious 
methods  so  beloved  of  the  departmental 
landsman.  To  secure  harmony  through- 
out the  entire  pcrsomtel,  it  has  been  found 
most  necessary  in  England  to  have  men 


of  actual  fleet  experience  in  charge 
ashore — and  here  we  have  this  Royal 
Commission  calmly  proposing  that  a  ser- 
vice, essentially  sea-going,  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  a  board  only  one  member  of 
which  has  had  any  fleet  experience !  For- 
tunately the  Cabinet,  in  its  wisdom,  re- 
fused to  agree  to  this  recommendation, 
and  reinstated  the  Second  Naval  Mem- 
ber the  Commission  proposed  to  shunt. 

THE   RETIREMENT  OF  SIR   WILLIAM 
CRESWELL. 

It  ap])roved  the  retirement  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Creswell — the  first  Naval  Member, 
whose  place  is  to  be  filled  by  a  naval 
officer  selected  by  Sir  Joseph  Cook  in 
England — if  a  suitable  man  can  be  found 
willing  to  take  the  post.  Cabinet  also 
approved  the  appointment  of  the  sug- 
gested Business  and  Finance  Members. 
I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  for  a  moment 
in  the  remarks  concerning  the  last  two 
made  above  that  they  are  not  eminently 
suited  for  the  positions.  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  them  or  their  capabilities;  all 
I  am  pointing  out  is  that  it  is  rather 
curious  that  after  criticising  the  depart- 
ments over  which  they  are  set  so  severely 
the  Commission  should  have  recom- 
mended their  promotion.  With  the  First 
Naval  Member,  however,  one  cannot 
but  sympathise,  especially  over  the  un- 
just attacks  which  have  been  made  on 
him  since.  Because  he  is  retiring  popu- 
lar imagination  appears  to  have  heaped 
the  sins  of  the  entire  administration 
upon  his  head.  Yet  actually  the  fault 
was  not  his.  and  had  it  not  been  for 
liim  there  would  have  been  no  Austra- 
lian navy  at  all  to-day. 

UNFAIR    COMMENT. 

One  of  the  most  unfair  comments  I 
have  yet  read  attributed  to  him  the  heavy 
cost  of  the  cruiser  Brisbane,  with  the 
building  of  which  he  had  nothing  to  do. 
The  decision  to  build  a  battleship  here 
was  arrived  at.  not  by  him,  but  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and,  as  First 
Naval  Member,  he  was  not  concerned 
with  the  building  of  the  vessel,  had  only 
to  take  charge  of  it  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. To  make  Sir  William  the  scape- 
goat who  must  carry  all  the  mistakes 
made  in  connection  with  naval  adminis- 
tration is  a  sorry,  even  despicaljle,  thing 
to  do,  yet  undoubtedly  it  is  being  done. 
Perhaps  those  who  do  it  are  angry  that 
Australia  ever  set  up  a  navy  of  her  own, 
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and  seize  this  opportunity  of  decrying 
the  man  who  is  responsihle  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Australian  fleet.  That  he  is 
responsible  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He 
may  not  be  a  good  administrator — of 
that  I  know  nothing — but  I  do  know  that 
it  was  his  dogged  determination  which 
brought  the  Australian  navy  into  being. 

THE  CREATOR  OF  THE  AUSTR.XLIAX    NAVY. 

I  can  well  recall  what  Admiral  ( now 
Lord)  Fisher  told  my  father  about  his  in- 
terviews with  the  Australian  Prime 
Minister  and  the  energetic  sea  captain 
during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Deakin  and  Cap- 
tain Creswell  to  London  some  years  ago. 
I  know  that  the  feeling  of  the  Admiralty 
was  against  a  separate  .\ustralian  navy, 
and  the  proposals  considered  at  the  time 
were  for  the  establishment  of  bases  in 
-Australia,  where  capital  ships  sent  from 
Britain  could  refit  and  be  joined  by  light 
craft,  which  were  to  compose  a  sort  of 
Australian  mosquito  fleet.  I  need 
not  tell  here  of  how,  in  the  end. 
a  fleet  unit  was  substituted  for  the 
first  scheme,  and  how  in  time  Aus- 
tralia came  to  own  a  magnificent 
battle  -  cruiser,  three  swift  protected 
vessels,  several  destroyers  and  a  couple 
of  submarines.  We  know  something  of 
\\  hat  these  ships  have  meant  to  us, 
tliough  we  will  probably  never  know 
just  how  efifectively  they  stood  between 
us  and  danger.  Even  the  veriest  duffer  in 
matters  international,  if  he  would  reflect 
a  moment,  must  realise  how  immensely 
important  it  will  be  in  future  for  Aus- 
tralia to  have  an  etiicient  fleet.  If  that 
were  only  more  generally  grasped  there 
would  surely  be  no  carping  criticism  of 
the  man  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
service  to  which  we  are  already  so  much 
indebted,  and  to  which  we  may  ere  long 
have  to  trust  our  fate. 

MINISTERIAL    CONTROL. 

The  Commission  proposed  that  the 
final  authority  in  matters  naval  should 
rest  with  the  board  and  not  with  the 
Minister,  and  naturally  this  shocked  our 
democratic  rulers.  How  dreadful,  they 
said,  if  Ministerial  control  is  to  disap- 
pear— why  Ministerial  responsibility 
goes  as  well,  and  that  would  never  do. 
Yet,  if  there  is  Ministerial  responsibility 
the  publication  of  this  report  ought  to 
make  some  Minister  suffer,  and  of  that 
there  is  no  sign.  In  England  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  responsible,  in 
llieorv,   to   Parliament   for  the   adminis- 


tration of  the  navy,  but  in  actual  prac- 
tice he  always  follows  the  advice  of  his 
naval  colleagues.  On  certain  notable  oc- 
casions he  has  insisted  on  having  his  own 
way,  against  their  combined  judgment, 
with  the  result  that  the  naval  members, 
knowing  they  had  public  opinion  behind 
them,  threatened  resignation,  and  he 
promptly  gave  way.  All  the  same,  the 
First  Lord  has  control  through  the  purse 
We  in  England,  though,  realise  that  the 
navy  is  so  supremely  important  that,  de- 
spite our  love  of  democratic  control,  we 
prefer  to  have  the  Admiralty  run  by  the 
service  men,  not  by  a  naval  amateur. 
The  situation  is  well  understood,  for  the 
navy  stands  before  politics  and  party,  a 
thing  apart. 

THE    .MAJOR    CULPRITS. 

The  Commission  does  not  fail  to  in- 
dicate that  the  politicals  are,  after  all. 
the  major  culprits  in  the  particular 
matter  under  re\  iew,  for  it  sets  forth  its 
conclusions  as  follow  : — 

The  outstanding  defects  in  respect  of  the 
central  administration  of  the  department  are: 

(1)  The     provision     of     the     regulations 

which  gives  the  Minister  control  not 
only  over  the  general  policy  of  thi 
department  and  Xaval  Board,  but 
over  the  department's  operations. 

(2)  The    failure   of   the   Xaval   Board   to 

assert  itself  when  its  decisions 
have  been  overruled,  and  when  its 
existence  has  been  ignored. 

(3)  The   lack   of   agreement   between   the 

members  of  the  Xaval  Board  whicli 
has  reacted  most  noticeably  through- 
out the  department. 

(4)  The  failure  to  appoint  a  finance  mem- 

ber of  the  Xaval  Board  during  the 
period  of  the  department's  exist- 
ence which  most  demanded  expert 
guidance  in  financial  matters. 

(5)  The    lack    of    co-ordination    between 

the  various  sections  due  to — 

(a)  Incompleteness  of  the  accounting 
system. 

(b)  Absence    of    centralised    control 
over   correspondence   and    records. 

(6)  Failure  to  provide  anything  approach- 

ing suitable  office  accommodation, 
and  the  consequent  lack  of  effective 
supervision  over  the  staff. 

The  Minister  and  the  Government  are 
obviously  responsible  for  almost  all  of 
what  the"  Commission  considers  the  "  out- 
standing defects  "  of  the  administration. 
Why  did  the  board  fail  to  assert  itself 
when  ignored?  Obviously  because  the 
[Minister  could  do  as  he  liked  without  tak- 
ing it  into  account,  and,  unlike  the  Bri- 
tish Board,  it  had  no  solid  public  opinion 
behind  it  to  enforce  its  desires.     Minis- 
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icrs  have  a  grip  on  tlie  members  of  the 
Xaval  Board  in  Australia  which  does  not 
■exist  in  England.  If  members  here  re- 
sign, they  receive  no  pension.  They  pro- 
l;ably  have  families  dependent  upon 
them,  and  to  give  up  their  livelihood  is  a 
ver)'  serious  matter.  In  England,  if 
their  resignation  is  accepted,  they  are 
retired  on  a  moderate  pension.  Readers 
of  modern  history  \\\\\  know  that  if  the 
.system  did  not  exist  in  England,  if  the 
Sea  Lords  had  not  threatened  resigna- 
tion when  necessary,  Australia  might  be 
to-day  under  German  rule.  It  is,  there- 
fore, curiotis  that  a  similar  S3'Stem  is  not 
in  force  here.  Lack  of  agreement  be- 
tween members  must  surely  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  right  of  each  to  go 
direct  to  the  Alinister,  instead  of  ap- 
proaching him  through  the  board  only. 
Government  failed  to  appoint  a  finance 
member,  it  did  not  lie  with  the  existing 
members  of  the  board  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment. It  was  owing  to  the  absence 
of  proper  financial  control  that  lack  of 
co-ordination  was  developed.  The  Minis- 
ter alone,  through  the  Government,  could 
have  supplied  suitable  accommodation 
for  the  de])artment — but  entirely  failed 
so  to  do.  The  Commission's  criticisms 
of  the  conduct  of  certain  departments 
may  be  severe,  but  its  indictment  of  the 
Ministers  responsible  is  damning. 

(O.NTROL — 1!UT    WIl.^T    ABOUT    RESPON- 
SIDILITY. 

The  Cabinet,  however,  conveniently 
passes  over  these  six  counts  against  it- 
self and  its  predecessors,  and  declares 
that  Ministerial  control  must  be  con- 
linued,  despite  its  obvious  faults,  because 
iit!ierwise  Ministerial  responsibility 
would  cease.  ( )ne  would  be  better  satis- 
lied  with  tliis  decision  if  Cabinet  showed 
liie  slightest  intention,  to  saddle  anv 
.Minister  with  responsibility  for  the  state 
of  affairs  disclosed  Ijy  the  report.  From 
the  ex])erience  of  the  British  Admiralty 
one  would  certainly  think  that  it  would 
be  well  to  refuse  the  Minister  control 
(i\er  the  detail  working  of  the  depart- 
ment's operations  whilst  preserving  to 
him  direction  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
board,  and  eiUrustmg  him  with  the  purse 
strings.  It  is  to  be  ho])ed  that  the  (iov- 
ernnient's  decision  on  this  matter  is  not 
linal.  Everyone  with  the  welfare  of  the 
.Vustralian  navy  at  heart  must  be  glad 
the   Commission's    recommendation    that 


there  shall  be  only  one  naval  member  on 
the  board  has  been  rejected.  On  the 
whole,  the  Cabinet's  comments  on  the 
report  indicate  an  appreciation  of  the 
true  functions  of  the  navy,  which  the 
Commissioners  seem  somehow  to  have 
failed  to  reach.  A  perusal  of  the 
Cabinet's  comments  on  the  recommenda- 
tions leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  much  will  be  done  until  Sir 
Joseph  Cook  gets  back,  so  many  are 
the  matters  deferred  for  his  return.  If 
he  manages  to  get  a  really  competent 
naval  officer  to  take  the  position  of  First 
Member,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  such  a 
man  would  be  charged  with  the  carrying 
out  of  changes  largely  at  his  discretion. 

Australia's  first  defence. 

I  ha\e  dealt  at  some  length  with  this 
leport,  because  I  am  so  absoltttely  con- 
vinced that,  before  very  long,  it  will  be  a 
vital  matter  for  .Vustralia  to  have  a 
strong  and  efficient  fleet,  to  have  suitable 
naval  bases  and  adequate  repair  shops. 
We  see  our  soldiers  in  the  streets,  we 
read  of  the  doings  of  our  gallant  forces 
every  day,  we  watch  and  cheer  our 
wounded  who  come  back,  and  we  bid 
God-speed  to  our  reinforcements  as  they 
march  to  the  transports.  On  every  hand 
we  have  the  army  thrust  before  our 
vision,  but  of  the  Silent  Service  we  see 
and  hear  nothing.  An  occasional  quiet 
man  passing  by  in  naval  uniform  is  all 
that  reminds  us  of  our  navy,  save  a  rare 
and  usually  brief  reference  to  an  exi)loit 
of  some  sailor  who  wears  the  Australian 
uniform  or  of  some  ship  which  flies  our 
flag.  But  if  ever  Australia  were  seri- 
ously threatened  it  is  to  our  fleet  we 
would  look  for  protection.  If  that  fails, 
no  matter  how  prepared  our  army,  a 
landing  on  our  shores  could  be  elTected, 
and,  without  ships  to  interrupt  comnumi- 
cations,  what  hope  would  the  most  gal- 
lant force  have  against  hostile  hordes? 

To  Australia  even  more  than  to  Bri- 
tain the  fleet  is  a  necessity,  the  main, 
almost  the  only,  bulwark  against  foreign 
aggression.  The  future  of  the  Pacific 
is  a  matter  vital  to  the  very  existence 
of  Australia,  and  only  if  she  has  a  fleet 
can  the  Commonwealth  make  her  pre- 
sence felt  in  this  vast  ocean,  take  her 
]jlace  as  a  Pacific  Power  to  be  reckoned 
with.  She  could  not  do  that  with  her 
army,  no  matter  how  brave,  how  effi- 
cient. 
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DO    YOU    KNOW    THAT- 


The  first  Turkish  internal  loan  was 
raised  recently.  and  realised 

LT14,000,000  ? 

The  British  national  debt  in  July.  1918, 
was  £6,558.tiO0.00O,  as  compared  with 
£710,.500.000  in  July,  1914? 

In  Copenhagen  there  are  21 .000  work- 
less  people,  and  there  is  general  lack  of 
employment  throughout  the  whole  of 
Denmark  ? 

The  number  of  men  in  the  American 
navy  is  now  4.">0.000r  The  number  in 
the  British  naw  before  the  war  started 
was   140,000? 

The  Eighth  Austrian  war  loan  realised 
over  6.000,000,000  kronen,  £250,000,000 
at  pre-war  rates?  The  same  amount  was 
realised  by  the  seventh  loan. 

More  than  £1,000,000.000  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  American  Government  this 
year  for  the  juirchase  of  field  artillery 
and  ammunition  for  General  Pershing's 
army  ? 

A  Chicago  philanthrojiist  has  given 
£500,000  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
be  used  in  the  education  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  descendants  after  the 
war? 

A  farmer  in  Denmark  recently  bought 
for  delivery  in  November  41  bullocks, 
for  which  he  paid  £2000  ?  This  is  a  re- 
cord for  a  country  which  has  always  been 
a  large  exporter  of  meat. 

The  present  national  debt  of  Aus- 
tralia, including  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  .States.  is  £664.000,000.  only 
£50.000.00(1  less  than  the  national  debt 
of  Great  Britain  before  the  war  began? 

The  shortage  of  coal  in  Denmark  has 
led  to  high  prices  being  paid  to  people 
to  work  in  the  peat  bogs?  It  is  no  un- 
usual sight  to  see  students,  military  offi- 
cers, and  others,  digging  industriously  in 
such  places. 

The  total  value  of  the  British  sub- 
marines in  the  Baltic,  the  stores,  work- 
shops and  barges  for  floating  mechanics, 
which  had  been  collected  in  the  harbour 
at  Ilelsingfors.  and  were  destroyed  be- 
fore the  Germans  took  the  place,  is  esti- 
mated at  £3,000,000? 

Tlie  American  Government  has 
authorised  the  construction  of  two  40,000 
ton  battleships,  which,  by  a  considerable 
margin  are  the  largest  warships  ever  de- 
signed ?     They  will  steam  25  knots,  and 


carry  a  main  battery  of  twelve  IG-inch 
gims,  in  four  3-gun  turrets. 

The  volunteers  furnished  by  Ireland, 
divided  between  Ulster  and  the  rest  of 
the  country,  were  as  follow  ? : — 

Rest  of 

Year.                 Ulster.          Ireland.  Total. 

1914      ..     ..     26,283            17,851  44,134 

191.S      ..     ..     19,020           27,351  -16,371 

1916  ..    ..       7.305            11,752  19,057 

1917  ..    ..       5.830             8,193  14,023 


58.438 


65,147 


123,585 


It  was  estimated  that  over  1,000,000 
Americans  would  reach  the  age  of  21  dur- 
ing the  12  months  which  ended  on  June 
5th.  1918?  Only  744.865  men  actually 
registered,  however,  but  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  another  200,000  had  already 
enlisted  in  the  army  as  volunteers. 

It  is  estimated  that  22,000  officers  and 
220,000  men  w^ill  be  required  to  man  the 
fleet  of  merchant  ships  which  is  being 
built  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board?  The  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  British  mercantile 
marine  before  the  war  was  281,300 
SO. 000  of  these  were  Lascars  and  other 
foreigners. 

The  estimated  total  yield  of  wheat  in 
South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Uruguay  and  Argentina  for  1918,  is 
about  197,776,000  cwt.  The  total  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  55.4  per  cent,  when 
coiupared  with  that  of  1916.  and  of  34.3 
per  cent,  compared  with  the  five  years' 
average. 

The  German  authorities  in  March  last, 
in  view  of  the  great  shortage  of  frac- 
tional currency  in  Belgium,  issued  a 
large  number  of  zinc  coins  with  a  face 
value  of  50  centimes  (5d,)?  On  the 
face  is  a  coat  of  amis  with  a  lion 
and  a  laurel  branch.  The  obverse  bears 
a  five-pointed  star,  with  the  inscription 
Bclgic-Bclgiqne,  and  the  date.  A  hole  is 
pierced  in  the  centre  of  each  coin. 

In  1915  the  United  States  exported 
37,000.000  gallons  of  petrol  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. France  and  Italy?  In  1916,  the 
quantity  exported  increased  to  98,000.000 
gallons,  and  in  1917  no  fewer  than 
141,000.000  gallons  were  exported  to  the 
Allies  from  the  United  States.  In  1913 
the  total  aiuount  of  petrol  exported  from 
America  to  all  the  world  amounted  to 
only  117.000.000  gallons. 
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Oh,   wad  some  Power  the  giftie  (fie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  —  Burni. 


#l«bfl.l  (New  York. 

THE    BLUB    DEVILS    OF    GERMANY. 


There  has  not  been  time  for  any  Euro- 
pean or  American  cartoons  on  the  changed 
situation  in  Europe  owing  to  the  collapse 
of  Bulgaria  to  reach  this  country,  nor  will 
any  be  here  for  several  weeks  yet.  All  the 
same,  the  American  pap>ers  to  hand 
take  up  the  attitude  that  the  German  posi- 
tion is  now  hopeless,  and  the  three  on  this 
page  are  typical  of  many  now  appearing  in 
the  United  States. 

The  neutrals  as  well  as  the  Allies  empha- 
sise the  immense  difference  made  by  the 
coming  of  the  Americans,  the  Iberia,  of 
Barcelona,   showing  Jeanne   d'Arc  pulling 


[New  York. 

THE    TIME    ma   BAIT    IS    GETTINft 
LOW. 


Times.]  I  Louisville. 

AT  THE  GERMAN  WAR  THEATRE. 

(Placard  reads :  "  The  management  regrets  to 
announce  that,  owing  to  the  sudden  indispositioin 
of  that  great  actor,  'Man  Power,'  the  leading 
part  will  b«  played  by  his  understudy,  '  German 
Peace.'  for  the  rest  of  the  i>erformanoe  of  Hin- 
denburg's  muoh-advertieed  maaterpiece,  '  DoLng 
Dp  the  Allies.' ") 
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VWatx,!  Grr-.i>  the  mcr.-^ 
rcD-r  or  m-.-  -Razor. 


^4^m^^  /"^'-^ 


Tribune.)  [New  York. 

ANOTHEE    EFFORT    TO    SOFTEN    UP    THE 

WHISKERS 

back  the  German  from  P.iris.  and  making 
her  say  that  the  .\mericans  are  arriving. 

The  Italian  papers,  which  take  some 
time  to  get  liere,  are  still  full  of  rejoicing 
over  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  offensive 
across  the  Piave. 

Both  neutr.d  and  Allied  papers  show 
Austria  K-ing  more  and  more  dominated  by 
Germany. 

The  Swis.s  N cbelsf alter  deals  always 
with  generalities,  or  touches  on  the  direct 
influence  of  the  war  on  neutrals. 

//  ^20  suggests  that  Russia  is  like 
Gulliver  in  the  land  of  Lilliput.      Nelson 


Iberia.]  IBaroelona. 

••  NOT    THIS    TIME.    EITHBK.      BESIDES,    THE 
AMERICANS    ARE    .VBEIVING.' 

Harden's  cartoon  is  certainly  more  accur- 
rate.  In  this  connection  it  is  curious  to 
read  the  papers  to-day,  which  assert  that  it 
the  Dardanelles  are  opened  great  supplies 
will  reach  the  Allies  from  Southern  Russia, 
whereas  the  same  papers  assure  us  that  Ger- 
manv  has  failed  altogether  to  find  any  sup- 
plies there  at  all  ! 


A'otiotiiil    .Yfir.".! 


[London. 


■AII.GW    ME    TO    INTRODUCE    YOU." 


n  i,iO.\  [Florence. 

■1  NEVER  HAD  A    BIGGER   ONE  THAN  THIS.' 
(Fiasco  is  the  Italian  word  for  Flask.) 
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La    Tidoire.)  [Paris. 

AUSTRIA:    THE   JUNIOR    PARTNER. 


DniJy   yews.]  [Dayton. 

WiLRCLM:    "The    ties    that    bind    us    have    been  ''    '•"'''■l 

Btrenrthened." 


THE  OGRESS. 
HoLi-VND:  "Great  Bertha!" 
SwiTZEKLAND:  "Old  Bogey!" 
Both   Together:    "The   old   Hypocrite!" 


CParis. 


1  (Up  ,  '^WHii^!^^  i\ 


Brening   Expre.<!i.'i  [Liverpool. 

BAININC!     O.V    THE     RHINE. 

.\  shower   that   will    do   a    power  of    ijood. 


Iberia.]  [B;ircelona. 

Ti'r    Beau  :    "  Because     be    cjumot     eee     me     h© 
thinUs  i  don't  exist." 


k 
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n  iso.] 


CFlorenoe. 


THE   GIANT   (BUSSIA)   HAS   NOT  BEEN   SLAIN.  BUT  HAS  BEEN  OVEECOME  BY 
TEAITOEOUS  NAKCOTICS. 


La    Ficfoire.J 


(PariB. 


At  Octo/jUi.  (  r.,  iz.uricli. 

••I  tell  you™at  fhTS  Powits  will  continue  ™E    ASSASSINATION    OP    COUNT    MIRBAOH. 

the    economic    war   until  they  have  starved — the  Trotsky:   "Oh,  horror!  they  have  killed  a  Ger- 

la«t  nentral."  man!!" 


stead's  Reviev,  ispolis. 
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STRENGTH  OF  ALLIED  AND  GERMAN  ARMIES. 


Frank   H.    Simoiuls.   writing   m    The 
American    Reviexv    of    Rcviexvs,    gives 
some  exceedingly  interesting  figures  m  a 
summary  of  the  position   as   it   was  on 
July  4th,  when  President  Wilson  permit- 
ted the  announcement  to  be  made  that 
1,019,000    American    soldiers    had    been 
transported    to     France.     This    means, 
says  Mr.   Simonds.  that  on  Augiist   1st 
no  fewer  than  850,000  American  soldiers 
would  be  in  Europe,  who  would  be  avail- 
able   for   some   measure   of    active   ser- 
vice this  year.    This  number,  he  says,  is 
sufficient  to  restore  the  balance  between 
the  armies  of  the  Allies   and  the  Ger- 
mans.     He  considers  that  the  transpor- 
tation of  these    irien    to    France  is  the 
really    great    American    achievement    of 
the  war.     It  is  "  an  achievement  beyond 
the  expectation   of  our  Allies,   far  sur- 
passing anything  the   Germans   feared. 
He  goes  on  : — 

The  question  of  numbers  is  always  a 
puzzling  one,  and  on  no  subject  has  there 
been  so  much  confusion  in  recent 
months.  To  the  people  of  this  country 
the  sudden  appeal  of  our  Allies  for  men 
in  March,  accompanied  by  the  frank 
confession  that  not  only  were  the  British 
and  French  outnumbered  upon  the 
Western  front,  but  decisively  outnum- 
bered, came  as  a  distinct  shock.  Sud- 
denly the  real  meaning  of  Russia's  col- 
lapse was  appreciated,  but  there  re- 
mained the  puzzle  as  to  how  the  thing 
had  come  about,  in  the  face  of  compara- 
tive populations  and  the  reported  num- 
bers which  France  and  Britain  had  en- 
rolled. .  ,     .        ,  •     ■ 

The  real  trouble,  1  think,  has  lam  m 
the  failure  of  the  military  writers  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  gross 
numbers  and  organised  numbers.  I  hus, 
if  the  British  have  had  on  the  average 
close  to  2,000,000  men  in  France  for  at 
least  two  years,  this  fact  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  meaning  that  the  fighting 
strength,  the  organised  fightmg  strength, 
of  the  British  army  has  been  steadily 
2  000,000,  and  the  same  assumption  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  French. 

Now.  the  fact  is  this:  The  British 
have  had  in  France  an  organised 
strength  which  has  never  been  m  excess 
of  1 ,000,000 ;  that  is,  the  number  of  men. 
organised  in  divisions,  provided  with  all 
the  officers  and  machinery  of  the  divi- 


sional unit.     The  other  million  has  been 
made  up  of  a  certain  percentage  of  men 
engaged     in     necessary     but     non-com- 
batant tasks,  of  men  held  in  depots  to 
replace    wastage    (and   the    British   loss 
last  year  was  a  round  1,000,000),  and  of 
new  levies  undergoing  final  trainmg  be- 
fore being  incorporated  m  existing  units. 
Sixtv  British  divisions,  with  an  aver- 
age  strength    of    between   000,000   and 
1  000  000,    represent    approximately   tlie 
full   field  strength  of   the  British  army 
in  France.     To  keej)  it  at  this  strength 
through  a  year  of  fighting  requires  an- 
other million.     But  the  British  could  not 
and  cannot  inside  of  many  months  trans- 
form any  part  of  their  unorganised  force 
into  new  divisions,  because  this  requires 
special  training  of  officers,  the  creation 
and  co-ordination  of  intricate  machinery 
and  staffs.    On  the  whole,  save  for  such 
divisions  as  were  stationed  in  Britain,  m 
the    colonies,    or    em])loyed    m       side- 
shows," but  available  for  recall  or  trans- 
iwrt  to  France,  the  fighting  strength  ot 
the  British  army  for  1018  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  much  above  sixty  divisions 
As  for  the  French,  their  great  losses 
compelled  them  early  in  the  war  to  re- 
strict the  manufacture  of  new  divisions. 
They  had  a  fixed  number  of  men  avail- 
-ible      They    had   a   certain   number   of 
divisions,   and   a   fairly   regular  rate   of 
wastage  through  casualties.     They  could 
thus  calculate  how  long  at  the  existing 
rate  of  wastage  they  could  maintain,  say, 
eighty  divisions  of  15,000  each.    If  they 
created  more  divisions,  their  reserves  to 
supply  wastage  would  be  used  up  more 
rapidly,  and  they  would  presently  have 
to  reduce  the  number  of  divisions 

Accordingly,  the  French  early  decided 
to  maintain  their  field  or  fighting  army 
at  a  strength  of  some  1,250,000  men. 
Taken  witli  the  900,000  British  and  some 
100(100  Belgians  and  Portuguese,  this 
.rave  the  Western  Allies  a  fighting 
strength  of  2,250,000.  They  had  the  re- 
serves to  keep  this  force  going  through 
the  present  campaign,  and  to  maintain 
it  at  full  strength,  but  they  had  not  the 
resources  to  increase  it  by  creating  new 
divisions  within  time  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  effective  use  of  these  new 

units. 

These  2,250,000  represented  an  organ- 
ised strength  of   180  German  divisions. 
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The  strengtli  of  the  Gennan  division  is 
about  1-2,500,  while  that  of  both  the 
French  and  the  British  is  materially 
larger;  but.  for  purposes  of  establishing 
a  comparison.  I  shall  use  the  Gennan 
divisional  strength  as  the  unit.  On  the 
Western  front,  then,  the  Allies  had  some 
ISO  divisions  available  in  March  of  the 
present  year.  They  had  the  reserves  to 
maintain  these  divisions,  but  the}'  could 
not  increase  them  in  number,  and  their 
effective  fighting  force  at  any  one  time 
might  be  less,  but  would  not  be  more 
tnan  2,350.00tt  men.  organised  in  imits 
equivalent  to  ISO  German  divisions. 

Now  what  did  the  Germans  have  on 
their  side  to  face  these  ISO  Allied  divi- 
sions? They  had.  or  they  were  destined 
to  have,  no  fewer  than  225  divisions, 
when  they  should  complete  the  process  of 
transferring  troops  from  Russia  to  the 
West  front.  In  other  words,  they  had 
an  advantage,  immediate  or  prospective, 
of  forty-five  divisions  when  Ludendorft 
began  his  great  offensive  in  March. 
They  had  in  addition  the  advantages  of 
a  unified  command,  a  homogeneous  army 
and  a  central  position  enabling  them  to 
throw  their  superior  numbers  at  any 
point  in  a  wide  semi-circle  between  \''er- 
dun  and  Lille,  from  the  inside  of  the 
circle.  These  forty-five  divisions  repre- 
sented an  actual  or  ultimate  numerical 
superiority  of  approximately  560,000. 
Moreover,  by  combing  through  their 
population  and  by  calling  up  both  the  old 
and  the  young,  they  might  hope  to  keep 
their  number  of  divisions  at  full  strength 
for  the  present  campaign.      « 

Our  Allies  did  not  perceive  the  situa- 
tion in  advance.  They  imderestimated 
the  force  of  the  Gennan  blow  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  German  numbers. 
The  consequence  was  that,  after  the  ini- 
tial defeat  in  Picardy,  they  found  them- 
selves facing  a  situation  in  which  there 
was  no  possible  source  of  relief,  outside 
of  the  United  States.  We  were  raising 
a  new  anny  and  creating  new  divisions. 
These  divisions,  once  trained  and  trans- 
ported to  Pairopc.  would  redress  the  bal- 
ance, but  unles.s  the  jjace  of  shipping 
were  accelerated,  they  would  not  come 
in  time.  Hence  the  almost  frantic  ap- 
l>eal  of  last  March. 

N'ow.  what  has  been  our  answer  ?  W'e 
had  a  round  250.000  troops,  organised  in 
fighting  units  in  France  when  the  appeal 
was  made — a  total  of  twenty  divisions, 


measuring  by  the  German  divisional 
yardstick.  Our  own  divisional  strength 
is  something  quite  different.  But  even 
with  this  250.000.  or  twenty  divisions, 
our  Allies  would  still  count  but  200  divi- 
sions against  225  for  the  Germans,  200 
of  which  had  already  appeared  on  the 
Western  front  by  April.  Unity  of  com- 
mand had  already  come.  Homogeneity 
of  troops  was  unattainable,  since  there 
were  boimd  to  be  men  of  various  nations 
engaged  on  the  Allied  side.  It  re- 
mained to  get  the  equalit}^  of  numbers. 

Now.  on  July  4,  we  had  700,000  fight- 
ing men  in  France,  plus  300.000  em- 
ployed in  necessary  but  non-combatant 
tasks.  To-day  we  have  850.000  fighting 
men.  All  of  this  number  are  organised 
into  divisional  units,  and  have  been 
trained  as  such  in  this  country,  but  by 
no  means  all  of  them  are  yet  fit  to  be 
put  in  the  firing-line.  In  a  word,  by 
August  1st,  we  shall  have  sent  to  France 
the  strength  of  sixty-eight  German  divi- 
sions, bringing  the  total  of  Allied  divi- 
sional strength  up  to  244,  against  235, 
for  the  Germans :  but  not  all  of  our  divi- 
sions are  available,  nor  will  be  available 
before  September,  when  they  will  have 
completed  their  final  stage  of  training  in 
France.  And  even  then  a  certain  num- 
ber will  be  available  only  on  quieter 
sectors. 

But  we  have  at  the  present  moment  at 
least  the  strength  of  forty  German  divi- 
sions :  that  is.  500,000  either  fighting 
in  the  first  line  and  in  front  of  the  Ger- 
man drive  or  holding  sectors  in  Lorraine 
or  brigaded  with  British  and  French 
units  as  a  preliminary  to  being  returned 
to  their  old  organisations,  and  these 
forty  divisions  give  our  Allies  at  least 
220  divisions  against  a  possible  225  for 
the  Gennans,  only  206  of  which  have  so 
far  been  reported  upon  the  Western 
front.  We  have,  then,  to  all  practical 
purposes  restored  the  balance.  Instead 
of  ISO  divisions  always  employing  the 
German  divisional  yardstick,  our  Allies 
have  220.  while  the  German  has  not  yet 
reached  the  same  mark,  and  can  hardly 
exceed  it  much. 

But.  in  addition  to  forty  divisions  al- 
ready in.  we  have  the  strength  of  twenty- 
eight  more  in  Europe  to-day.  All  of 
these  will  be  able  to  do  something  by 
October,  and  theii  our  .Allies  will  have 
248  divisions  against  225 — a  decisive  ad- 
vantage.    And  some  of  these  divisions 
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will  be  available  before  October.  In  any 
event  we  shall  have  by  September  no 
fewer  than  five  more  divisions  available, 
even  if  only  available  when  used  bri- 
gaded with  British  and  French  units, 
and  the  Allied  strength  will  then  equal 
the  Germans.  Ludendorff  will  then  have 
lost  the  advantage  he  had  when  the  Al- 
lied high  command  was  not  united.  He 
will  no  longer  have  a  superiority  in  num- 
bers. He  will  still  have  only  such  slight 
advantage  as  conies  from  homogeneity 
of  nationality  within  his  army,  and 
against  that  will  be  set  the  advantage 
possessed  by  the  Americans  in  material, 
since  our  men  are  young  and  fresh,  the 
finest  material  left  in  war-cursed 
Europe. 

In  sum,  then,  by  August  1st  we  shall 
have  restored  the  balance,  met  the  appeal 
of  our  Allies,  and  thereafter,  slowly  but 
surely,  our  divisions,  already  there,  will 
become  available,  until  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Allies,  with  our  troops,  will 
have  rv48  divisions,  against  225  (lerman 
— an  excess  of  twenty-three  as  compared 
with  the  inferiority  of  twenty-five,  which 
confronted  them  in  March. 

Looking  to  next  year,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  cannot  increase  our  field 
force  to  1,500,000  by  next  spring,  giving 
us  an  organised  strength  equivalent  to 
120  German  divisions,  and  making  the 
total  .available  strength  of  the  Allies  for 
next  year  300  divisions,  against  225  for 
the  (Jermans,  for  1  do  not  believe  the 
( iermans  can  possibly  increase  the  num- 


ber of  their  divisions  next  year,  and  they 
may,  if  their  losses  this  year  continue 
to  be  enormous,  or  the  Eastern  situation 
becomes  threatening,  have  to  reduce  the 
number. 

In  a  word,  thanks  to  our  rapid  trans- 
port" of  men  to  Europe,  Foch  now  has  a 
divisional  strength  equal  to  that  of 
Ludendorff.  Thanks  to  the  same  cause, 
he  will  have  an  advantage,  and  a  real 
advantage,  before  the  campaign  ends,  and 
thereafter,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  he 
will  have  a  decisive  superiority.  The 
German  has  failed  to  get  his  decision 
while  he  had  the  advantage  of  numbers. 
He  must  get  it  now  while  the  lunnbers 
are  substantially  equal,  but  there  remains 
to  him  a  slight  advantage  in  the  number 
of  highly  trained  troops. 

At  the  very  latest  he  must  get  that 
decision  before  the  end  of  September, 
and  it  will  be  a  dubious  outlook  for  him 
if  he  has  not  opened  the  way  to  that 
success  by  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Marne. 

This  is,  I  think,  an  approximately  ac- 
curate exjilanation  of  the  question  of 
numbers.  The  collapse  of  Russia  ex- 
plains the  immediate  superiority  of  the 
Germans.  The  Allies  could  not,  or  did 
not,  prepare  for  such  a  situation.  When 
it  came,  they  were  without  other  resource 
than  to  appeal  to  us.  Had  we  failed  the 
result  might  have  been,  ]irobal:)ly  would 
have  been,  fatal.  The  danger  is  not  yet 
quite  over,  but  it  is  passing  rapidly. 


SINO- JAPANESE   RELATIONS. 


Mr.  Robert  Machray  contributes  to 
The  Fortniijhtly  Re7'ieiv  a  most  in- 
teresting summary  of  the  reJations  be- 
tween Japan  and  China  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  occasion  of  this 
review  is  the  signing  of  the  .Sino- 
Japanese  military  convention  in  May  of 
this  year,  the  terms  of  which  convention, 
by  the  way.  have  not  yet  been  published 
here,  and  are  not  given  in  his  article. 
This  convention,  he  says,  was  made 
necessary  by  the  (jerman  penetration 
ind  ex])loitation  of  Asia. 

When  the  war  began.  Yuan  .Shih  Kai 
was  the  President  of  liie  Rc])ublic,  and 
was  firmly  establishe(l  in  that  position. 
By  a  series  of  judicious  measures,  he  had 
greatly  improved  China's  financial  posi- 
tion,   and   the    country    was   actually    in 


better  condition  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years.  The  domestic  position  of 
China  received  a  rude  sliock,  however, 
early  in  ]!)15,  when  Japan,  th'ough  Mar- 
quis Okuma,  who  was  Prime  Minister  at 
th*  time,  handed  the  Government  at 
Pekin  a  protocol,  containing  twenty-one 
demands,  se\eral  of  which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, were  not  communicated  to 
the  Allied  Powers,  but  were  in  the  ori- 
ginal decunient  given  to  Yuan  .Shih  Kai. 
He  strenuously  opi)osed  these  demands 
as  being  derogatory  to  Chinese  sove- 
reignity, but  Japanese  chauvini.sts  clam- 
oured for  the  exercise  of  force  to  compel 
him  to  give  way,  and  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  became  slranied.  Ja])an 
then  slightly  modified  her  demands,  but 
still  Yuan  refused  to  agree  to  them.    He 
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finally  yielded  when  presented  with  a  48 
hours'  ultimatum. 

The  terms  which  Japan  thus  forced 
on  China  consolidated  her  position  in 
Tsing  Tau,  Kiau  Chan  and  the  whole  of 
the  Shantimg'  Peninsula.  Japan  took 
over  every  right  to  which  the  Germans 
had  laid  claim,  substituted  herself  for 
Gemiany.  in  fact,  so  that  as  far  as  China 
was  concerned,  she  gained  nothing  from 
the  expulsion  of  the  Germans.  The 
settlement  buttressed  up  the  Japanese 
position  in  South  Manchuria  and 
Eastern  Mongolia.  The  demands,  which 
it  is  understood  were  withdrawn,  in- 
cluded proposals  that  China  should  pur- 
chase from  Japan  more  than  half  any 
munitions  of  war  she  might  require,  or 
should  pemiit  Japan  to  establish  an  ar- 
senal in  China ;  that  the  police  in  parts 
of  China  should  be  jointly  administered: 
that  Japanese  advisors  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  political,  financial  and  military 
affairs :  and  that  Japan  should  have  the 
right  to  own  land  in  the  interior  for  cer- 
tain purposes. 

The  Allies  remonstrated  with  Japan 
when  these  demands  were  disclosed,  and 
the  elder  statesmen  withdrew  them,  but 
Japanese  jingoes  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  these  demands  were  not 
pressed.  The  elder  statesmen,  however, 
who  completely  dominate  Japan  and  rule 
the  country  absolutely  through  the 
medium  of  an  Emperor,  regarded  by  the 
populace  as  half-divine,  decided  on  a 
reversal  of  Japanese  policy  toward 
China,  and,  in  191G,  Marquis  C)kuma  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Field- 
Marshal  Terauchi.  Yuan  announced  his 
intention  of  proclaiming  himself  Em- 
peror in  Februarjs  1916,  but  Japan  op- 
posed the  scheme,  and  is  held  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  insurrectionary  movements 
which  occurred  in  various  provinces  of 
China.  As  a  result.  Yuan  indefinitely 
postponed  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  Shortly  after  that  he  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Li  Yuan  Hung, 
whilst  Tuan  Chi  Jui,  who  had  been  Minis- 
ter of  War,  became  Prime  Minister. 
Southern  China  denounced  Tuan  and  his 
supporters,  and  demanded  the  revival  of 
the  constitution  of  1911.  But,  though 
Parliament  continued  to  sit  in  Pekin,  the 
real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mili- 
tary governors  of  the  provinces,  known 
as  Tuchuns.  Each  of  these  had  his  own 
military  force,  and  in  the  disorder  that 


now  came  upon  China,  did  practically 
what  he  liked  with  it.  The  Tuchuns 
of  the  north  stood  together  with  Tuan 
at  their  head.  The  south  asserted  that 
Tuan  was  a  pro-Japanese,  and  violently  j 
opposed  him. 

The  Japanese  Government,  through 
the  Foreign  Minister,  admitted  that  its 
action  in  China  in  the  past  had  created 
an  unfavourable  atmosphere  for  her  in 
that  country,  and  that  this  feeling  must 
be  dissipated.  Marshal  Terauchi,  after 
the  general  election  of  last  year,  which 
gave  him  a  majority  in  Parliament,  an- 
nounced that  the  two  main  things  for 
Japan  were  "  to  support  the  Allies  and 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  cement  friend- 
ship with  China."  Ever3^hing  was  to  be 
done  to  secure  the  goodwill  instead  of 
the  animosity  of  the  Chinese.  Mr. 
Machray  then  tells  of  tlie  manner  in 
which  Cliina  was  induced  to  throw  in 
her  lot  with  the  Allies  by  the  suspension 
of  payments  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  and 
the  revision  of  the  tariff. 

During  these  negotiations  serious 
trouble  developed  between  Li,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Tuan,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  in  the  struggle.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved by  the  Tuchuns.  Tuan  was  dis- 
missed, Li  resigned,  and  an  abortive  re- 
storation of  the  dynasty  was  attempted. 
Finally  Teng  Chang  became  President. 
During  this  period  of  strife  America 
sent  a  N»te  to  China  deploring  the 
growth  of  internal  dissensions  in  the 
land,  and  more  than  hinting  that  China 
should  secure  national  unity  in  prefer- 
ence even  to  making  a  declaration  of 
war. 

Throughout  this  time  of  disturbance  Tuan 
doubtless  consulted  Japan,  but,  true  to  her 
policy  of  non-interference,  she  had  stood  aloof 
and  not  a  few  Japanese  resented  this  act  of 
the  United  States,  for  while  they  recognised 
its  exceUent  intentions,  they  thought  it  likely 
to  do  harm  by  appearing  to  support  Li's  anti- 
war programme,  and  encourage  the  strife  of 
factions  which  it  was  meant  to  check. 

Tuan  became  Prime  Minister  under 
Teng,  and,  early  in  August,  the  Cabinet 
unanimously  voted  to  declare  war  on 
Germany  and  Austria.  Though  South 
China  refused  to  recognise  the  Pekin 
Government,  it  also  declared  war  on  the 
Central  Powers.  It  was  the  Pekin  Gov- 
ernment, however,  that  at  once  bene- 
fited by  this  declaration.  Japan  came 
forward  with  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling 
to   meet   the   most   pressing  necessities. 
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and,  in  September,  the  Allied  Ministers 
told  the  Government  that  in  recognition 
of  its  action  Boxer  indemnity  payments 
would  be  postponed  for  five  years.     Im- 
mediately thereafter  a  revolt  occurred  m 
the  province  of  Hunan,  and,  although  Al- 
lied   Ministers   urged   Tuan  to   compro- 
mise, he  declined,  and  sent  troops  to  sup- 
press the   rising.     Since  that  time  civil 
war  has   continued    without    any   cessa- 
tion,  and   without   decision.     Teng,  the 
President,  seeks  to  conciliate  the  south, 
but  Tuan  is  determined  to  defeat  it  in 
the   field.      The   latter   has    resigned   on 
several    occasions,    but    has    always    re- 
turned to  power,  and  is  to-day  the  lead- 
ing man  in  China.     This  is  largely  due 
to  the   fact  that  he  desires  to  work   in 
harmony  with  Japan. 
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The    convention    signed    between    the 
two  countries   in   May  last  consolidates 
his  own  position,  and  at  the  same  time 
immensely   strengthens   the   Pekin   Gov- 
ernment.     It    was    officially    announced 
that  the  agreement  had  been  made  neces- 
sary "  because  it  was  imperative  for  the 
Japanese   and   Chinese  to  co-operate   in 
order  adequately  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of   the    case."      It    was    stated,    though, 
that  the   arrangement  made   constituted 
a  military  secret,  and  could  not  be  made 
public.     It  is  understood,  however,  that 
Japan   binds   herself    to    withdraw   her 
troops  from  Chinese  territory  "  when  the 
purpose   for   which   the   agreement   was 
made  was  fulfilled,"  which  suggests  that 
the  convention  is  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  only. 


THE   REIGN    OF   TERROR    IN    RUSSIA. 


John  Pollock  writes  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  on  life  under  the  Bolshe- 
viki  in  Russia  last  winter.  His  article 
was  prepared  before  the  Allies  had  de- 
cided to  intervene,  and  some  of  his  re- 
marks therefore  lose  their  point.  All  the 
^ame  he  gives^  a  very  interesting  account 
jf  the  attitude  adopted  in  Russia  towards 
the  Allies,  and  of  the  actual  conditions 
obtaining  in  Petrograd  whilst  he  was 
there.  Referring  to  the  house  com- 
mittees which  sprang  into  being  directly 
the  Bolsheviki  seized  power  in  Petro- 
grad he  says: — 

For  a  considerable  time  they  were,  and,  in- 
deed   now  remain  the  only  protection  against 
organised    pillage,     debauchery     and    murder. 
They  procured   weapons  at  high  prices   trom 
dealers,  or  at  low  ones  from  members  of  the 
Red  Guard  unscrupulous  enough  to  part  with 
their   rifles   to   the   bourgeois— they   organised 
guards  of  able-bodied  tenants,  sometimes   re- 
inforced by  paid  Caucasian  bravos,  who  keep 
the  gates  in  watches  of  three  or  four  hours 
throughout   the    night,   and    can,    if    need    be 
summon  from  twenty  to  sixty  men  to  their  aid 
in   a   few   minutes.     They   have   no   existence 
in  law,  but  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by  the 
Maximalif*  masters  as  possessed  of  a  certain, 
if  indefinite,  force.     They  have  organised  co- 
operative  societies,   through    which   it   is   pos- 
sible to  obtain  bread,  parafhn,  and  sugar  with- 
out  waiting    for    several   hours    "}}"*=    street 
queue,   and   salt   herrings   at   a  third   of   their 
retail  price  which  is  a  rouble  and  a  half ;  they 
afford    a   means    of    human    intercourse    at    a 
moment  when  few  leave  home  after  dark  save 
on  serious  affairs  and  bursts  of  musketry  in 
the  street  break  the  stillness  of  the  long  even- 
ings. 

Mr.  Pollock  and    his    friends  walked 
about  the.  streets  with  their  hands  on  the 


butts  of  their  automatic  pistols.  It  -.vas 
quite  a  common  occurrence  for  gentle- 
men to  be  stripped  by  robbers  and  flung 
into  the  canal.  Nothing  that  would  ter- 
rify and  disgust  respectable  citizens  was 
omitted  from  the  programme  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki. 

For   days   together   Petrograd  has  been  the 
prey  of  prowling  bands  that  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  sacked  the 
wine-stores,  beginning  with  the  cellars  of  the 
Winter   Palace,   and   ending   in   a  three   days 
siege  of  a  vodka  distillery  near  the  Admiralty 
stores.     The  "  Red  Guards "  sent  to  turn  out 
the  drunken  soldiers  not  infrequently  fell  on 
the  bottles  and  had  to  be   dealt  with  by  de- 
tachments  of   sailors,   while   the  latter   some- 
times turned  their  attention  from  the  liquor  in 
private  cellars  to  the  silver  in  the  house.     1  he 
railways  are  slowly  dying.     Every  month  nine 
hundred  engines  go  out  of   service,  and  only 
ninety  are  repaired.     Their  place  is  taken   by 
goods   engines   which   crawl   at   about   hfteen 
miles  an  hour.     The  journey  from  Petrograd 
to    Moscow    (OS   it   were   Edinburgh   to    l^on- 
I'on)  now  takes  from  eighteen  to  thirty  hours 
instead  of  the  former  twelve,  and  tickets  are 
no  longer  issued  beyond  Moscow.     Since  tlie 
peace    negotiations    and    the    degradation    of 
officers,     tlie     "  comrades  "—a    word    brought 
into  derision  and  loathing  by  the  brutal  egoism 
of  the  soldier.s— pouring  away  from  the  front 
to    their    homes,    literally    storm    the    trains, 
demolishing  windows  and  doors  in  their  im- 
patience,   and    there    are    ticket-holders    who 
have  had  to  wait  for  days  before  being  alile 
to  "et  a  fraction  of  a  seat.    Trains  are  warmec 
perhaps  for  six  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
are    filthy.      The    underpaid    railway    servants 
constantly  threaten  to  strike.     In  this  turmoil 
the  post  and  telegraph  work  intermittently  and 
render  still  more  haphazard  the  already  diHi- 
cult  communications.    More  and  yet  more  fac- 
tories close  down  owing  to  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  the  workmen,  and  to  want  of   fu>l 
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or  raw  material.  A  large  part  of  Petrograd 
receives  electric  light  only  for  six  hours  a  day, 
the  convenience  of  which  will  be  recognised 
on  reflecting  that  in  winter  Petrograd  hardly 
enjoys  more  than  six  hours'  daylight.  Candles 
and  paraffin  are  very  expensive  and  difficult 
to  procure.  In  short,  the  mechanism  of  life 
becomes  more  unhinged  day  by  day  and  there 
is  no  one  that  does  not  face  the  possibility  of 
its  breaking  down  altogether.  Then  life  will 
become,  in  the  classic  definition  to  which  it 
even  now  approaches,  "  nasty:,  brutish  and 
short." 

Concerning  Kerensky.  Mr.  Pollock 
says  that  his  rise  to  power  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  absence  from  the  scene  of 
any  strong  personality  that  might  have 
interrupted  the  spread  of  the  legend  from 
which  his  gigantic  and  iniishroom  popu- 
larity was  derived. 

He  was  a  Socialist  intellectual  at  a  time 
when  respect  for  intellect  had  not  yet  been 
smothered  in  the  army  by  the  catch-words 
supplied  from  Germany,  and  there  was  no 
man  of  real  eminence  in  the  same  position ; 
that  was  all.  Vain,  weak,  hysterical,  unprin- 
cipled, self-convinced  may  be  by  the  catch- 
penny phrases  that  were  all  the  core  of  his 
eloquence,  supporting,  condoning,  or  ignoring 
the  worst  excesses,  the  most  slavish  errors 
that  accompanied  the  ruin  of  the  army  and 
the  dissolution  of  stable  government,  he  drove 
the  ship  of  state  on  to  the  rocks  faster  than 
a  man  of  more  apparently  criminal  character 
might  have  done.  Fear  of  being  supplanted 
by  the  Cadets  (the  Party  of  the  People's 
Liberty)  stayed  his  hand  when  in  July  any 
decent  patriot  would  have  put  down  the  Bol- 
sheviki  once  and  for  all — a  whiff  of  grape- 
shot  would  have  done  it ;  yet  greater  fear  of 
General  Korniloff  led  him  to  lie  to  that  true 
lover  of  his  country  and  son  of  the  Russian 
soil  and  to  invent  with  the  aid  of  Nekrassov 
and  other  Socialist  tutors  the  legend  of  his 
"  mutiny  "  that  was  the  last  stroke  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  military  efficiency.  Fearful  alike  of 
being  held  too  moderate  and  too  extreme, 
without  policy  or  standard,  he  forfeited  the 
support  of  every  section  of  the  nation  and 
fell,  an  object  of  scorn  or  hatred  to  all.  His 
last  acts,  in  summoning  a  company  of  girls  to 
the  defence  of  the  indefensible  Winter  Palace, 
whence  he  himself  fled,  leaving  them  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  .sailors  from  Cronstadt. 
and  in  sacrificing  tlie  lives  of  the  Junkers  in 
Petrograd  by  an  order  to  seize  the  telephone 
exchange  when  he  must  have  known  that  his 
promise  to  enter  tiie  capital  in  victory  in  a 
few  hours  was  an  empty  boast,  can  hardly 
give  him  a  lower  place  in  history  than  that 
which  was  already  his  due.  Towards  Russia 
and  her  allies  his  attitude,  in  relation  to  the 
Maximalists,  was  that  of  a  decoy  who  whistles 
in  front  of  his  victim  for  the  actual  assassin 
to  come  behind  and  deal  the  deadly  stroke. 

Mr.  Pollock  mentions  that  the  Kremlin 
was  not  destroyed,  the  Church  of  St. 
Basil  the  Blessed  was  not  burnt,  as  re- 
ported, and  the  damage  done  in  the  city 
of  Moscow  was  far  less  than  cables  led 


us  to  e.xpect.  In  fact,  the  cannon  of  the 
Bolsheviki  constantly  overshot  their 
mark  during  the  fighting,  and  it  was  only 
when  they  invited  a  German  officer  to 
lay  the  guns  that  shells  began  to  explode 
in  the  Kremlin  and  forced  its  prompt 
surrender.  The  Bolsheviki  have  pro- 
hibited newspapers  from  publishing  ad- 
vertisements. They  have  abolished  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  they  have  seized  the 
banks,  and  are  the  real  tyrants.  Their 
aim,  says  Mr.  Pollock,  "  is  admittedly 
that  of  the  Gennan  Social  Democratic 
leaders — the  dictatorship  of  the  working 
class."  Everywhere  the  Germans, 
though  at  the  time  peace  had  not  been 
concluded,  were  spreading  over  Russia. 
They  know,  he  says,  tliat  the  rule  of 
Kerensky  and  Lenin  has  destroyed 
Russia's  last  power  to  defend  herself. 

In    this    catastrophe 

.  .  .  .  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
pushed  nearer  and  nearer  the  edge  of  the  bed 
that  we  and  our  friends  had  taken  at  the  inn 
by  an  impudent  robber  who  has  crept  in, 
stolen  our  friend's  watch  and  pistol,  slapped 
us.  shoved  us and  will  per- 
haps before  long  heave  us  over  the  side  and 
lord  it  in  our  place.  We  the  while  have  shown 
a  truly  Christian  resignation.  Our  action, 
even  when  the  final  move  for  our  ejection 
began,  was  confined  to  a  refusal  to  recognise 
the  interloper.  We  would  not  treat  with 
him.  we  would  not  recognise  him,  or  answer 

him Thus  it  has 

come  about  that  while  hardly  two  educated 
Russians  out  of  ten  will  believe  that  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  in  Petrograd  did  not  engineer 
the  revolution  of  February,  which  has  proved 
the  cause  of  their  undoing,  our  enemy  who 
knew  how  to  profit  by  it  as  we  did  not  has 
successfully  represented  us  to  the  uneducated 
masses  as  oppressors  of  the  people  and  vam- 
pires draining  the  world's  veins  to  swell  our 
moneybags. 

He  admits  that  the  geographical  posi- 
tion was  against  us,  that  we  were  many, 
and  the  enemy's  mind  was  single,  that 
weapons  were  at  their  command  which 
we  could  hardly  have  used.  Yet,  making 
every  allowance,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
"  our  policy  of  do-nothing-and-hope-for- 
the-best  has  been  tragically  weak.  We 
should  have  remembered  that  the  mob 
does  not  respect  cowardice,  it  respects 
the  fist.  First-rule  is  the  policy  of  the 
Bolsheviki." 

"  I  cannot  understand  the  Allies,"  said  a 
member  of  the  second  Duma.  "  Do  they 
mean  to  wait  till  the  Germans  come  here  and 
organise  an  army  against  them?  I  have  lived 
in  the  country  in  Russia  half  my  life  and  I 
know  the  people.    To-morrow  they  will  kiss 
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the  toe  that  kicks  them  to-day.  They  are  chil- 
dren. When  they  slaughter  stock  and  burn 
seed-corn,  do  you  tliink  they  understand  what 
they  are  doing?  The  policy  of  grabbing  the 
land  without  system  or  reason  means  ruin  to 
themselves,  and  very  soon  when  the  (jermans 
come  to  make  order  they  will  welcome  them. 
Then  they  will  march  against  the  Allies  just 
as  they  did  against  Germany  in  1914."  The 
-question  was  jiut  to  an  artillery  colonel  from 
the  Caucasian  front.  "  Not  fight  for  the  Ger- 
mans ?  They  will  fight  for  anyone  who  takes 
a   stick   to  them.     A  score   of   German   Fcld- 


7i'cbi'l  will  give  you  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
world."  Said  a  Jewish  lawyer :  "  Let  the 
Americans  come,  or  the  Japanese,  or  the  Eng- 
lish, or  the  French  ;  if  they  do  not,  the  Ger- 
mans will." 

Me  holds  that  it  is  stupid  and  cruel  for 
us  to  accuse  the  Russian  educated  classes 
for  what  has  happened.  They  were  cut 
off  from  the  light  by  a  corrupt  court,  a 
reactionary  bureaucracy,  and  a  frivolous 
aristocracy. 


WOMEN    IN    THE   ARMY. 


Doctor  Elizabeth  Chesser  gives  a  short 
but  interesting  account  in  The  Contem- 
porary of  the  women's  army  in  France. 
When  the  idea  of  replacing  men  by 
women  in  the  non-combatant  spheres  of 
the  army  was  first  mooted  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  was  naturally  aroused,  she 
says,  "  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  civilised  world  women  were  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  a  great  army. 
They  were  to  replace  men  behind  the 
lines  in  order  to  provide  more  fighting 
material."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
has  never  been  any  reference  to  the  Ger- 
mans utilising  women  in  this  way,  yet 
we  are  constantly  assured  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  in  desperate  need  of  soldiers. 
Nor  do  the  French  ajjpear  to  have  sent 
their  women  to  swell  the  non-combatant 
army  immediately  behind  the  front.  Pre- 
sumably they  have  plenty  of  black  troops 
they  can  use  instead.    Says  Dr.  Chesser : 

I  left  France  thoroughly  convinced  that 
women  were  doing  necessary  work  under  good 
conditions,  and  that  they  must  be  obtained  in 
increasing  numbers.  The  call  for  women's 
work  in  the  army  is  as  insistent  now  as  the 
need  of  men  in  1914.  The  little  army  of  6000 
women  in  France  ought  to  be  increased.  The 
army  in  England  can  be  recruited  even  more 
quickly.  The  need  of  man-power  is  urgent, 
and  so  real  that  it  is  essential  that  all  latent 
potential  female  energy  and  capacity  for  work 
should  be  utilised — should  be  conscripted,  if 
neces.sary.  Before  conscription  of  women 
need  be  seriously  considered,  we  can  obtain 
tens  of  thousands  voluntarily. 

She  puts  in  an  earnest  plea  for  recruits 
in  the  following  paragraph : — 

First,  women  have  to  realise  the  country's 
need  and  their  duty.  Every  woman  should 
seriously  ask  herself  if  the  work  she  is  doing 
at  present  is  using  her  powers  to  the  greatest 
national  advantage.  The  mother  of  young 
children,  the  woman  with  real  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities to  keep  her  at  home,  is  not  called 
upon  for  army  service.  But  the  childless  wife 
under    forty-five    years    of    age,    the    woman 


whose  children  are  at  school,  the  unmarried 
woman,  with  her  futile  two  half-days  in 
canteen  or  her  mornings  in  hospital,  the  vast 
army  of  women  still  unemployed,  in  the  real 
sense  who  are  shirking,  perhaps  from  failure 
to  realise  the  seriousness  of  the  situation — 
from  these  the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary 
Corps  should  be  recruited. 

Work,  and  plenty  of  it,  is  waiting  in 
France,  and  officers  are  asking  for  more 
and  more  women  to  release  their  soldiers 
for  the  fighting  line.  Dr.  Chesser  found 
telephone  centres  in  important  base 
towns  entirely  run  by  women,  and  dis- 
covered great  numbers  in  the  big  mili- 
tary signalling  stations  in  France  "  work- 
ing on  shifts,  capable,  quick,  efficient, 
quiet."  The  army  bread  supply,  she 
says,  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
women.  .Some  are  already  working 
there.  These  baker  women  wear  blouse 
and  trousers  in  place  of  khaki  coat  frock, 
and,  in  some  cases,  caps,  which  ought  to 
be  compulsory.  Some  of  the  women 
workers  live  in  hostels,  others  in  camps, 
and  the  discipline  is  strict.  They  have 
to  be  in  camp  at  8.30,  and  must  always 
obey  General  Routine  Orders  and  (local) 
Standing  Orders.  Military  camps  and 
barracks  are  out  of  bounds  for  all.  Some 
sort  of  uniform  must  always  be  worn. 

The  health  of  the  women  improves 
from  the  day  they  land  in  France.  "  The 
great  majority  of  the  recruits  gain  an 
average  of  one  to  two  stone  in  weight  in 
the  first  three  months."  The  healthy 
camp  life,  the  regular  hours — the  early 
to  bed  and  earjy  to  rise — and  the  simple 
nourishing  meals  soon  begin  to  tell  their 
tale.  Punishment  is  naturally  modified 
considerably  in  the  case  of  these  women 
soldiers.  "  One  could  not  conceive  of 
woinen  undergoing  field  punishment  or 
being  shot  for  desertion."  Restriction 
of   privileges,   confinement   to   camp   or 
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barracks,  are  the  usual  form  punishment 
takes.    Says  Dr.  Chesser  in  conclusion: 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  crime 
sheet.  With  so  many  women  of  different  types 
and  classes,  some  cases  of  misdemeanour  and 
t;nworthy  behaviour  must  necessarily  be  met 
with.  But  on  investigation,  I  found  the^e  to 
be  remarkably  few.     Since  the  formation  of 


I 


the  W.A.A.C.  in  France,  out  of  6000  women 
there  have  been  twelve  cases  of  venereal  dis- 
ease, twenty-one  cases  of  pregnancy — the  bulk 
of  these  were  pregnant  before  leaving  Eng- 
land (two  of  them  married  women) — and  ten 
women  sent  home  for  inefficiency.  These  facts 
are  sufficient  answer  to  the  ugly  rumours  and  i 
unfounded  scandals  against  the  W.A.A.C.'s  in  I 
France.  I 


FROM    LABOURER   TO    MILLIONAIRE    IN 

17   YEARS. 


Charles  M.  Schwab,  head  of  the  U.S. 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  which  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
American  shipping  programme,  has  had 
a  career  like  that  of  a  millionaire  of 
popular  fiction.  The  Oregon  Journal 
thus  tells  the  story  of  his  life : — 

At  ]8,  he  worked  for  10  dollars  a 
month,  at  19  his  pay  was  1  dollar  a  day, 
at  39  he  refused  a  salary  of  1.000,000 
dollars  a  year.  No  career  has  been  more 
meteoric.  He  was  born  in  Williams- 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  April  18th,  1862. 
At  12,  he  began  driving  the  stage  from 
Loretta,  Pennsylvania,  to  Cresson.  At 
18,  he  worked  in  a  grocery  store  from 
6.30  a.m.  to  10.30  at  night  for  10  dollars 
a  month.  At  19,  he  was  employed  in  the 
Edgar  A.  Thompson  steel  industry  at 
Braddock,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he 
drove  stakes  and  carried  the  chain  for 
the  engineering  corps.  In  six  months  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  etigineering  force. 

From  that  time  on  his  rise  was  spec- 
tacular. At  22,  he  became  chief  engineer 
and  assistant  manager  of  the  works.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  big  things.  He  en- 
larged the  rail  mill  department  to  handle 
the  largest  output  in  the  world.  He 
learned  every  branch  of  the  steel  busi- 
ness. At  25,  seven  years  after  he  en- 
tered the  Thompson  plant,  he  became 
head  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  entire  Carnegie  organisation.  He 
planned  and  built  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works.  Carnegie  said  of  him  about  this 
time,  that  young  Schwab  "  knew  more 
about  steel  than  any  other  man  in  the 
world." 

His  development  of  steel  processes 
was  rapid  and  tremendous.    The  United 


States  Government  needed  armour  plate, 
and,  after  tedious  experiments,  Schwab 
provided  it.  The  head  of  the  Thomp- 
son steel  works  died,  and  Schwab 
was  selected  to  take  his  place.  That  hap- 
pened when  he  was  only  28.  At  30, 
Schwab  was  selected  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie to  re-open  the  Homestead  Steel 
Works  after  the  terrible  strike  of  1892. 
It  was  a  gigantic  task,  but  Schwab  suc- 
ceeded in  it.  It  was  said  of  him  in  that 
undertaking  that  the  "  Schwab  smile,  the 
Schwab  cordiality,  the  Schwab  radiance, 
the  Schwab  sincerity,  the  Schwab  en- 
thusiasm, plus  tlie  Schwab  ability, 
amounting  to  genius,  won  all  hands  and 
all  hearts." 

At  35,  Schwab  was  made  head  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Corporation.  That  was 
only  17  years  after  he  entered  the  steel 
industry  at  1  dollar  a  day.  The  new^ 
position  inade  him  the  best-knov.Ti  indus- 
trial magnate  in  the  country.  At  38,  he 
concluded  the  sale  of  the  Carnegie  pro- 
perties to  T.  P.  Morgan  at  492,000,000 
dollars.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
gigantic  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  hugest  corporation  the  world  had 
seen  up  to  that  time.  Offered  a  salary 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  he  refused, 
and  accepted  a  commission  of  two  per 
cent,  of  all  the  money  earned  over 
70,000.000  dollars  annually,  and  madt  ' 
more  than  his  million  a  year. 

At  42,  he  became  head  of  the  Beth-  \' 
lehem  Sted  Corporation,  an  organisa-  ; 
tion  all  his  own.  The  concern,  with  its 
subsidiaries,  employs  over  60,000  men. 
It  is  said  to  be  as  great  a  producer  of 
war  enginery  as  the  famous  Ktupp  of 
Germany. 
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CATECHISM  OF  THE  WAR— LXXVIII. 

Since  August,  1914,  when   the    war   began,  2168    questions   have   been   asked   and 
answered  in  this  section.    Most  of  these  have  been  reprinted  in  STEAD'S  WAR  FACTS. 


Q.— Could  you  tell  me  how  many  men  liable 
to  military  service  failed  to  register  in 
New  Zealand? 

A. — .According  to  the  latest  information 
available,  10,265  reservists  were  referred 
to  the  responsible  authorities  for  investiga- 
tion ;  7967  of  these  have  been  located, 
and  2298  have  not  been  found.  Some  of 
these  are  at  sea,  or  otherwise  employed  in 
places  where  the  authorities  cannot  locate 
them,  but  a  large  number  of  the  2298  axe 
obviously    evading    military    service. 

Q.— What  Is  the  correct  way  to  spell  the 
name  of  the  popular  Australian  fish? 
Is  it  "schnapper"  or  "snapper"? 

A. — The  correct  spelling  is  "  snapper." 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  spelling  it 
with  a  "  ch."  The  first  j>erson  to  spell  the 
name  of  snapper  with  regard  to  the  Aus- 
tralian fish  was  Cook  himself,  when  he 
stated  that  in  Shark  Bay,  West  Australia, 
they  got  "  goodly  store  of  snappers."  The 
Dutch  spelling  appears  to  haxe  crept  into 
the  word  in  the  early  davs  of  New  South 
Wales.  Nobody  seems  to  know  why,  and 
it  is  really  incorrect. 

Q.— Was  there  any  railway  east  of  the  Suez 
Canal  before  the  war? 

A. — There  was  no  railway  immediately 
east  of  Suez.  The  nearest  lines  east  of  that 
place  were  those  in  Palestine,  and  the 
famous  railway  which  ran  from  Damascus 
to  Mecca. 

Q.— How    many    whites    are   there    in    New 

Guinea, 

A. — It  is  impossible  at  the  moment  to 
obtain  particulars  as  to  the  number  of 
whites  resident  in  the  whole  of  New  Guinea, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  three  divisions  of  the 
island,  Dutch,  German  and  Australian.  In 
the  Australian  portion,  known  as  Papua, 
the  white  population  on  June  30th,  1916, 
was  992,  made  up  of  647  adult  males  and 
216  adult  females.  There  were  64  boys 
and  65  girls  amongst  the  whites.  It  is 
generally  estimated  that  the  number  of 
natives  is  somewhere  between  400,000  and 
500,000.  Of  the  adult  male  Europeans 
115  were  planters  or  managers  of  planta- 
tions, 108  were  miners,  75  were  mission- 
aries and  105  were  Government  officials 
and  employees. 


Q.— On  what  date  did  the  population  of  the 
Commonwealth  pass  the  4,000,000 
mark? 

A. — In  1904  the  total  population  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  3,974,150.  The  next 
year  it  was  4,032,977,  and  in  1915  it  was 
4,931,988.  In  1788,  the  total  population 
was  859,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
645.  In  1800  it  was  5217,  in  1820  it  was 
33,543;  in  1840  it  was  190,408;  in  i860  it 
was  1,145,585;  in  1880  it  was  2,231,531, 
and  in  1900  it  was  3,765,339. 

Q.— Are  you  not  incorrect  in  stating  that 
the  "Titanic"  was  the  largest  ship  in 
the  world  at  the  time  she  sank?  The 
"  Imperator,"  of  the  Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line,  was,  I  think,  50,000  tons,  and 
was  making  Atlantic  trips  before  the 
"  Titanic  "7 

A.— The  Titanic  was  the  largest  ship  in 
the  world  when  she  set  sail  for  America, 
and  had  a  higher  tonnage  than  any  other 
vessel  then  in  commission.  Her  exact  ton- 
nage was  46,382.  She  sank  on  April  15th, 
191 2.  The  Imperator  was  at  that  time 
being  built.  She  started  her  maiden  trip 
on  June  nth,  1913.  Her  total  tonnage 
was  52,000,  and  she  was  unique  in  many 
respects,  having  four  captains  and  a  crew 
of  1 180.  In  addition  to  rest  rooms,  music 
rooms,  gymnasium  and  other  latest  luxuries, 
she  had  a  Roman  bath  65  feet  long,  and  41 
feet  wide.  The  Vaterland  was  56,000  tons; 
the  Aquiiania,  built  by  the  Cunard  Com- 
pany, and  magnificently  equipped,  which 
was  put  into  commission  just  before  the 
war,  was  48,000  tons.  The  Columbus,  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd  line,  was  55,000 
tons.  The  Olympic,  sister  ship  to  the 
Titanic,  was  slightly  smaller,  45,000  tons. 
The  Brittanic  was  48,000  tons,  not  54,000 
as  mentioned  in  our  September  21st  number. 

Q. — What  was  the  value  of  the  luxuries  im- 
ported into  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia in  1917-18? 

A.- — It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  what  is  a 
luxury  and  what  a  necessity.  For  instance, 
motor  cars  may  be  put  down  as  a  luxury, 
but  they  are  undoubtedly  helping  to  de- 
velop  the  country.  Silk  could  presumably 
be  done  without,  but  its  place  would  have 
to  be  taken  by  cotton  or  some  similiar  sub- 
stance  which   would   also  have   to  be   im- 
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ported.  The  Pioteotionist  Association  of 
Australia  has  compiled  the  following  list 
of  luxuries,  which  it  suggests  should  be  cut 
out  altogether  during  war  time.  It  is  worth 
noting,  howexer,  that  much  of  the  re\-enue 
of  the  Ccwiunon wealth  i.s  deri\'ed  from  Cus- 
toms duties  levied  on  these  very  articles  :  — 

VI1  ^ 

oilks 2,115,227 

Velvets   1,010,025 

Table    Covers,    (luilts,    etc 226.405 

Hats    and    Caps    255,340 

Ornaments   for  Hats   470,868 

Boots   and   Shoes   238.766 

Furs. g8,3oi 

Gloves    312,587 

Stocking's,  silk  and  wool  500,091 

Shirts.   Collars  and  Ties   200,123 

Costumes    211,336 

Jancy   Goods    326,020 

^ag's.  Purses,  etc 131. 115 

Musical   Instruments   304,512 

Kinematographs  and  Films   2g6.8o4 

Soap   44,637 

Furniture    30,464 

Perfumery 157,360 

JewelleiT  410,778 

Rubber  Manufactures  1. 141. 172 

Brandy,  Gin  and  Rum 174,880 

Whisky   1,030,605 

Beer  58.5S8 

Wine  41,216 

Manufactured    Tobacco    93.362 

Cigars    and    Cigarettes    127,174 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  204,436 

Confectionery    :    53.5 16 

Fish   853.025 

Fruit   245,809 

Meat  167,143 

Nuts   iat,Qs6 

Pickles   04.02 1 

Floorcloths  and   Carpets   752,033 

Matches  205,075 

Pipes  (smoking)  121,436 

Petrol   (motor  spirit)   I,35g,6i2 

Motor  Cars  •, 157.303 

Total  ;CiS.Si5,4io 

Q.— What  is  the  position  of  a  soldier  who, 
having  been  captured  by  his  opponents, 
dons  their  uniform  and  fights  against 
his  former  comrades? 

A. — If  he  is  captured  he  is  regarded  as 
a  deserter  and  traitor,  and  suffers  the  death 
penalty.  The  Austrians  have  executed 
Czechs  and  others  who  donned  the  Italian 
uniform,  and  were  captured  bv  them.  Such 
executions  are  permitted  by  the  rules  of  war. 

Q.— Does  Germany  to  any  large  extent  de- 
pend for  her  coal*  on  the  mines  of 
Luxemburg,  Belgium  and  Alsace-Lor- 
raine? 

A. — Part  of  the  great  Saar  coalfield  is 
in  Lorraine,  but  the  bulk  of  Germany's 
supply  is  drawn  from  the  mines  of  West- 


phalia, Silesia  and  Saxony.  There  .ire  also 
deposits  in  Upper  Bavaria,  Baden.  Harz 
and  elsewhere.  The  Westphalian  mines  are 
estimated  to  contain  45.000,000,000  tons 
of  coal.  The  Saar  coalfield  is  estimated 
to  contain  45,400,000,000  tons,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  in  Prussia,  not  in  Lorraine. 
The  Silesian  fields  are  estimated  to  contain 
50,000.000,000  tons.  Luxemburg  and 
.\lsace-Lorraine  are  vital  to  Germany,  be- 
cause of  the  ironfields  there,  not  because  of 
the  coal.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
whereas  in  1880  Germany  produced  only 
59,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  the  149.000,000 
tiins  produced  bv  Great  Britain,  the  Ger- 
man production  in  1913  was  173.650,000 
tons.  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
287.410,000  tons. 

Q.— What  are  the  insurance  provisions  of 
the  American  Government  for  sol- 
diers? 

A. — The  p<:)lic!es  range  from  1000  to 
TO, 000  dollars,  and  the  age  limit  is  15  to 
65.  All  officers  and  men  of  both  branches 
of  the  service  are  eligible.  The  premium 
is  based  on  age.  A  man  of  30  on  a  1000- 
dollar  policy  pays  69  cents  a  month ;  a 
man  of  40  pays  80  cents  a  month,  and  a 
inan  of  20  pa)  s  65  cents.  The  fx)licv  is 
payable  to  the  insured,  if  wholly  disabled, 
in  monthly  instalments,  or  to  his  heirs  at 
his  death.  Protection  is  not  limited  to  in- 
juries received  whilst  carrying  out  milit.iry 
or  naval  duties,  and  can  be  carried  on  for 
five  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
N'inety  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  enlisted 
have  insured  for  the  maximum  .Tjnomit — 
^^2000. 

Q.— Was  the  author  of  the  "Marseillaise" 
guillotined  by  the  revolutionists? 

A. — Rouget  de  Lisle,  the  author  of  the 
Marseillaise,  was  arrested  some  months 
after  writing  this  great  song  of  the  Re- 
public, and  was  only  saved  from  the  guil- 
lotine by  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  He 
was  a  Royalist,  and  refused  to  take  part  in 
the  revolutionary  wars  of  France.  He 
again  came  to  the  fore  in  the  July  revolu- 
tion which  gave  the  throne  to  Louis 
Philippe,  who  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Rouget  de  Lisle  was 
a  captain  of  engineers  in  the  garrison  at 
Strasburg,  when  he  wrote  the  national 
hymn,  both  words  and  music.  It  was  sung 
for  the  first  time  by  Dietrich,  Mayor  of 
Strasburg,  and  was  called  the  '"  War  Song 
of  the  Army  of  the  I^hine. " 
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Q.— Could  you  tell  me  when  and  how  Great 
Britain  acquired  Gibraltar,  Aden  and 
Malta? 

A.— Git>raltar  was  taken   from   Spain  by 
the  allied    British    and    Dutch    forces    after 
three  days'   siege  on   July    24th,    1704.      It 
was  captured  on  behalf  of  Charles,   Arch- 
duke of  Austria,   but  the  British   Admiral. 
on  his  own  responsibility,  hoisted  the  British 
flag,  and  annexed  the  place  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Anne.      The   Spaniards   made  great 
efforts  to  recapture  the  Rock  during  the  fol- 
lowing years,  but  without  success.     During 
the  American  War  of  Independence,   how- 
ever,   the  Spaniards  seized  the  opportunity 
of  getting  back  their  fortress,  and  besieged 
it  for  four  years.     This  is  regarded  as  one 
of   the  most   memorable  sieges   of   history. 
In  the  end  peace  was  made  between  Great 
Britain,    France    and    |Spain,    the    fortress 
being    still    in    British    hands.      It    has   re- 
mained there  ever  since.     Aden  has  been  an 
important  station  on  the  trade  route  between 
EuroiJe  and    India    for   centuries.      It    was 
captured  bv  the  Romans  in  24  B.C.     The 
Portuguese    attacked    it    ivnsuccessfully    in 
1513,  and  the  Turks  finally  conquered  it  in 
1538.       Thev   relinquished    their    conquest 
during     the    following    century,     and     the 
Sultan  of  Sana  took   possession  of  it  until 
the  year   1735.    when   the   Sheik  of  Lahe]. 
throwing  off  his  allegiance,   founded  a  line 
of   independent   Sultans.     Two  years  later 
a  ship,  under  British  colours,   was  wrecked 
near   Aden,    and  the   crew    and    passengers 
were   grievously   maltreated   by  the   Arabs. 
The   Rombav   Government   demanded  com- 
pensation, and  the  Sultan  undertook  to  sell 
his  town  and  port  to  the  F.nglish.     His  son 
refused  to  carry  out  the  arrangement,  and 
a  combined   naval    and   militarv    force  was 
therefore    despatched,    and    the    place    was 
captured  and  annexed  to  British   India  on 
January  i6th,  1839.     Malta  was  seized  by 
Napoleon  on  his  way  to  Egypt,   no  resist- 
ance being  offered   by   the  Knights  of   St. 
John,    who   had   been    in   occupation   since 
1530.     Thev  had  made  the  island  a  great 
bulwark   against    Turkish    aggression,    and 
successfully  checked  the  advance  of  Mahom- 
medan     power    in     southern     and     western 
Europe.     The  Maltese  rebelled  against  the 
French,    and   called  on    Nelson    for   help. 
British  troops  were  landed,   and   took,  pos- 
session without  much  trouble.     The  Treaty 
of   Amiens   in    1802    provided    for   the    re- 
storation of  the  island  to  the  Order  of  St. 
John,    but    England    actuallv    renewed    the 
war  with  France  sooner  than  give  up  the  is- 
land.    The  Treaty  of  Paris  in   18  r 5  con- 
firmed Great  Britain  in  possession. 


Q.— What  was  the  profit  made  by  the  Bank 
of  England  referred  to  in  the  Financial 
Notes  in  your  last  number? 

A. — The  Select  Committee  on  National 
Exi)enditure  states  that  the  net  remunera- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  for  services 
renilered  to  the  Ck>vernment,  as  settled  in 
i8q2  bv  the  last  general  agreement,  was 
estimated  to  amount  to  about  ^£200, 000  a 
vear.  This  was  derived  in  various  ways, 
and  even  before  the  war  the  figure  men- 
tioneil  had  been  largely  exceeded.  But  the 
war  resulted  in  a  much  larger  profit  to  the 
bank,  partly  as  a  result  of  increased  charges 
for  debt  management,  partly  owing  to 
largelv  increased  balances,  so  that  the  profit 
for  1 916- 17,  before  deduction  of  income 
tax  and  excess  profits  duty,  was  not  less 
than  ^^1,500,000,  whilst  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  even  more.  The  Committee 
considered  that  this  rate  of  remuneration, 
representing  as  it  does  10  per  cent,  on  the 
proprietors'  capital,  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  circumstances  require,  and  the  agree- 
ment referred  to,  which  will  secure  a  total 
reduction  of  ;£75o,ooo.  was  entered  into. 
The  Committee  states  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  show  whether  even  this  large 
saving  is  large  enough,  and  they  recom- 
mend that  the  point  should  receive  the 
closest  consideration  of  the  Treasury. 

Q.— Are  Japanese  judges  well  paid? 

A. — The  pay  of  Japanese  judges  is  so 
poor — ranging  from  ;£;6o  to  a  maximurn  of 
_£40o  a  vear — that  the  belnch  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  young  lawyers  who  merely 
accept  the  post  as  an  experience  and  a  step- 
ping-stone to  more  lucrative  practice  at  the 
bar. 

Q.— Is  the  Channel  tunnel  still   under  con- 
sideration? 

A.— A  resolution,  suggesting  to  the  Gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Great  Britain  that 
the  construction  of  the  Channel  Tunnel 
should  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible was  carried  at  the  recent  Inter-Allied 
Parliamentary  Commercial  Conference  in 
London,  the  proposal  being  supported 
vigorously  by  M.  Luiggi  (Italy)  and  M. 
Honnoraf  CFrance).  Sir  Arthur  Fell,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  of  Commons  Channel 
Tunnel  Committee,  after  reviewing  the  ad- 
vantages in  regard  to  the  consignment  of 
merchandise,  said  that  they  coukl  not,  even 
on  an  extremely  conservative  estimate,  com- 
pute at  less  than  65  per  cent.,  the  per<-en- 
tage  of  passenger^  who  would  take  the 
tunnel  in  preference  to  the  sea  routes.  .Kt 
10/-  per  head  1,560,000  passengers  would 
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yield  receipts  amounting  to  yC78o,ooo,  to 
which  must  be  added  ^78,000  for  luggage, 
j£40,ooo  for  postal  service,  and  ^640,000 
for  goods  traffic.  To  accommodate  the 
great  European  express  trains  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tunnel  would  be  18  feet. 
The  cover  would  be  100  feet,  thus 
protecting  the  tunnel  against  mines,  and 
provision  would  be  made,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency, to  flood  it  with  water  for  a  length 
of  a  mile.  Expresses  would  run  direct 
from  London  to  Paris  in  less  than  six 
hours,  and  could  travel  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.— I  hold  foreign  and  colonial  stocks  and 
shares  in  England,  the  dividends  on 
which  have  been  collected  for  me  by 
my  bank  there.  Am  I  entitled  to  a  re- 
fund of  the  British  income  tax,  and  If 
so,  how  much?  1  have  not  been  living 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  over  four 
years,  and  have  not,  therefore,  been 
able  to  see  to  the  matter  myself  when 
the  dividends  fell  due. 

A. — No  exemption  or  other  relief  depen- 
dent on  total  income  is  given  to  persons 
not  residing  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
the  following  exceptions :  Present  or 
1^  former  servants  of  the  Crown;  widows  in 
receipt  of  pension  granted  in  consideration 
of  the  employment  of  their  late  husbands 
in  the  service  of  the  Crown;  missionaries; 
servants  of  the  native  States  under  British 
protection ;  residents  in  the  Channel  Is- 
lands or  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  persons  re- 
siding abroad  for  their  health. 

Q.— If  I  enrol  under  the  ballot  system, 
would  I  be  allowed  six  weeks  from  the 
day  I  am  drawn  before  I  enter  camp, 
to  enable  me  to  adjust  my  household 
affa.rs? 

A. —  Yes,  provided  the  present  regula- 
tions are  not  altered.  If  drawn  in  the  bal- 
lot you  cannot  insist  on  entering  a  special 
branch  of  the  military  service,  but  may  ex- 
press a  preference,  and  if  considered  suit- 
able would  receive  every  consideration 
should  a  vacancy  occur.  You  would  not  be 
granted  non-combatant  fighting,  even  if  you 
agree  to  do  any  task,  no  matter  how  dan- 
gerous, unless  you  are  a  clergyman. 

Q.— How  many  British  subjects  were  there 
in  America  subject  to  the  draft  who 
had  not  volunteered  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war? 

A. — The  British  authorities  estimated 
that  there  were  about  20,000  Brit'sh  sub- 
jects in  the  United  States  who  would  come 
under  the  draft.  They  are  drafted  between 
the  British  limits,  20  to  41,  not  between 
the  American,  21  to  30. 


Q.— If  the  Germans  sink  requisitioned  Ger- 
man ships,  who  will  pay  for  them  in 
the  end? 

A. — If  this  matter  were  not  complicated 
by  public  feeling,  quarrels  over  viola- 
tions of  international  law,  etc.,  the 
answer  would  be  simple.  The  Power 
that  requisitioned  them  would  have 
to  pay.  The  legal  arguanent  is  as  fol- 
lows : — (i)  The  German  ships  sheltered  in 
neutral  ports— of  the  United  States,  Italy, 
Portugal,  Brazil,  etc. — and  in  so  doing 
they  exercised  their  good  right  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  shelter  them. 
(2)  When  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  declared  war  against  Germany  the 
German  merchant  shipping  in  their  ports 
occupied  the  position  of  being  vessels  en- 
titled to  immunity  from  prize  capture  imder 
the  international  law  that  a  belligerent  may 
not  make  prize  of  enemy  merchant  ships 
that  happend  to  lie  in  his  ports  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  (3)  The  only  right 
the  United  States,  Italy,  Portugal,  Brazil 
and  the  rest  had  against  these  vessels  was 
to  requisition  them.  That  right  was  ex- 
ercised. Requisition,  however,  does  not 
carry  ownership  with  it;  on  the  contrary, 
responsibility  both  for  safety  and  for  the 
use  of  requisitioned  property  is  thrown  on 
the  requisitioning  Power.  Under  interna- 
tional law,  therefore,  the  owners  of  the 
requisitioned  ships  have  the  right  to  collect 
from  the  Powers  who  requisitioned  them 
whatever  may  be  justly  due  for  the  use  of 
their  ships,  their  depreciation  and  damage. 

Q.— Were    the    Baltic    Provinces   ever    inde- 
pendent? 

A. — Only  in  a  very  general  sense.  They 
formed  one  State,  Livonia,  but  in  one  way 
or  another  it  was  always  ruled  or  tributary. 
In  1 56 1  the  State  was  finally  broken  up, 
part — now  belonging  to  the  Russian  pro- 
vince of  Vitebsk — being  annexed  to  Pol- 
and ;  part — Livonia  and  Esthonia — being 
appropriated  by  Sweden ;  and  part — Cour- 
land — being  constituted  as  a  duchy  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  King  of  Poland.  In 
the  end,  after  the  defeat  of  Sweden  by 
Russia,  and  the  partition  of  Poland,  all 
the  provinces  fell  under  Russian  rule.  The 
Germans  ruled  the  provinces  longer  than 
anyone  else,  and  impressed  their  culture 
most  permanently  of  all.  They  came  there 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  first  as  conquer- 
ors, then  as  colonisers.  All  the  chief  cities 
— Riga,  Reval,  Dorpat — were  founded  by 
them,  and  the  trade  of  these  places  has  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  men  of  German 
descent. 
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What  kind  of  stories  shall  we  like  to 
read  when  the  war  is  over  and  we  turn 
to  look  for  our  familiar  world  again? 
Shall  we  any  longer  enjoy,  as  we  did  be- 
fore, the  fine  workmanship  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, or  the  following  of  his  sym- 
pathetic eye  where  it  notes — as  in  the 
first  of  the  Five  Tales— the  creep  and 
flutter  and  start  of  the  thoughts  of  a  sen- 
sitive man  who  has  committed  a  murder, 
and  then  the  thoughts  of  the  murderer's 
highly  reputable  brother  whose  con- 
science is  mainly  his  reputation?  Will 
the  war  have  put  an  end  to  the  psycholo- 
gical school? 

The  distinction  here  is  not  between 
the  romantic  and  the  realistic,  but  be- 
tween the  simple,  objective  and  direct, 
and  the  multiple,  subjective  and  indirect. 
The  line  of  fiction  from  Cervantes  to 
Fielding,  Scott  and  Dickens  had  its  own 
realisms,  but  it  dealt  with  the  broader 
and  more  patent  phases  of  humanity 
without  much  subtlety  and  from 
the  outside.  It  was  forthright,  mus- 
cular, masculine  and  commonly  touched 
or  fused  with  humour.  It  was 
perhaps  as  simple-hearted  as  simple- 
minded.  Where  it  meant  to  be  tragic  it 
was  all  too  apt  to  be  sentimental.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  novel  of  meticulous 
interior  detail — Richardson,  Flaubert, 
the  Russians,  James,  and  so  on  to  Mr. 
Galsworthy — was  like  whispering  secrets 
in  a  close  room,  not  like  the  open  road 
and  the  free  jostle  of  men  wherever  its 
scenes  might  be  located.  Mr.  Conrad's 
work  is  romantic,  and  all  over  the  seven 
seas,  but  it  is  as  multiple,  indirect  and 
interior  as  Henry  James,  and  it  whis- 
pers as  extraordinary  secrets  in  almost 
as  shadowy  a  manner. 

Now,  if  one  were  to  hazard  a  guess,  it 
would  be  that  we  shall  react  toward  the 
simple  and  direct,  that  we  shall  beg  our 
novelists  to  be  Fieldings  if  they  can,  and 

*"  Five  Tales,"  by  John  Galsworthy.  Charles 
Scribner's ;  6/-. 


not  Richardsons  unless  they  have  to  be. 
The  guess   might   venture   further,  that 
we  shall  have  less  taste  than  before,  not 
only     for    those    who    chronicle    small 
moments,  minute  events  and  casuistical 
motives,  but  in  general  for  all  who  paint 
the  world  as  a  pestilential  congregation 
of    vapours,    a    sterile    promontory    in- 
habited by  an  undelightful  quintessence 
of  dust.     Not  that  human  society  may 
not  be  truthfully  so  painted  and  chron- 
icled, but  that  we  may  have  grown  out 
of  liking  for  over-much  of  that  kind  of 
truth.     Those    who    have    been   in  the 
trenches  will  hardly  care  for  trenches  of 
the  imagination.    Is  it  not  likely  that  we 
shall     discover    in    ourselves — as    John 
Bunyan  discovered  in  himself — a  great 
hunger  "  to  sit  in  the  sunshine,"  a  great 
thirst     for     conceiving     the     earth — as 
quickly  as  the  thing  can  be  brought  about 
— as   after   all   a   goodly    frame   with   a 
brave     overhanging     firmament     fretted 
with  golden  fire,  and  inhabited  by  crea- 
tures excellent  in   faculty,  in   form  and 
movement    express    and    admirable,    the 
beauty  of  the    world,    the    paragon  of 
animals  ? 

After  all  this  is  just  as  true  as  the 
other.  Mr.  Galsworthy's  fourth  tale 
closes  with  a  vision  of  life  as  a  "  deep 
dark  slit  of  a  street,"  where  oneself  and 
the  other  midgets  walk  between  confin- 
ing walls  which  are  "  too  high  for  one — 
no  getting  out  on  top.  We've  got  to  be 
kind,  and  help  one  another,  and  not  ex- 
pect, and  not  think  too  much,  that's  all." 
But  indeed  that's  not  all.  It  is  no  more 
like  walking  in  a  deep  dark  slit  of  a 
street  than  like  skipping  over  the  high 
starlit  housetops.  It  is  like  neither, 
either  and  both.  Or  else  one  must  hold 
that  the  pavements  are  more  actual  than 
the  stars,  and  that  a  man  cannot  be  sin- 
cere unless  he  is  discouraged. 

The  second  tale  is  called  The  Stoic, 
and  has  for  a  motto  "  Aequam  memento 
rebus  in  arduis  servare  mentem  " ;  and 
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the  motto  of  the  third  tale  is  "  the  apjjle- 
tree.  the  singing  and  the  gold  "  from 
Murray's  Euripides.  But  the  one  takes 
us  into  no  cool  urbane  Horatian  atmo- 
sphere. Roman  stoicism  may  have  had 
often  enough  much  of  this  grim  bulldog 
grit,  this  "  game  to  the  last,"  "  myself 
unashamed  "  and  "  you-be-damned."  but 
it  is  not  Greek  or  Horatian.  "  Aequani 
memento  "  is  severe  and  sunlit.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  Horatian  "  Integer 
vitae."'  it  becomes  something  like  the  text 
from  which  Samuel  Pepys  heard  a  ser- 
mon preached  in  the  Temple  church : 
'■  For  the  wisdom  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceful."  "  The  appletree. 
the  singing  and  the  gold  " — will  it  not 
be  the  very  thing 'we  shall  hunger  and 
thirst  for  "  as  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
waterbrooks  "'  whe;i  the  war  is  over,  and 
we  turn  back  to  our  books,  our  reveries 
under  green  leaves  or  by  the  winter  fires  : 
And  Mr.  Galsworthy  does  not  give  at  all 


■■  ihe  ap]iletree.  the  singing  and  the  gold," 
but  onlv  a  middle-aged  man's  regrets  for 
his  youth.  When  once  this  thing  fell  in 
his  wav.  or  something  that  looked  like 
it.  he  had  the  folly — or  the  wisdom,  for 
it  depends  on  one's  philosophy  or  teni- 
[>erament — to  miss  it. 

Two  of  the  stories  tell  of  the  last  days 
of  two — in  a  way — rather  fine  old  men. 
a  stoic  and — in  Indian  Summer — an  epi- 
curean, and  it  is  all  so  well  done.  The 
probability  that  the  near  coming  years 
will  see  the  predominance  of  another 
school  does  not  do  away  with  the  pro- 
l)ability  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
fiction  of  his  day  and  kind.  He  has  not 
lost  his  skill,  nor  has  our  admiration 
ceased.  Only  one  has  to  note  the  faint 
presence  of  a  premonitory  distaste,  a 
diminished  gusto  for  artistic  diagnosis, 
a  svmptom  and  "  vaunt  courier  "  of  com- 
ing changes  in  ourselves.  A.C. 


ONE    CROWDED    HOUR/ 


Sydney  de  Loghe  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  Australia's 
writers,  and  even  in  this  booklet  he  is 
able  to  demonstrate  his  ability,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  sketches  were  written  solely 
in  order  to  stimulate  recruiting.  In  The 
Straits  Impregnable  he  gave  us  the  most 
brilliant  account  of  the  great  Gallipoli 
\enture  which  has  yet  appeared,  and 
followed  that  volume  up  by  a  noyel 
whose  scene  was  laid  in  the  backblocks 
of  Queensland.  The  descriptive  work 
therein  was  splendidly  done,  and  the 
character  drawing  excellent.  In  fact. 
Pelican  Pool  (Angus  &  Robertson.  5/-). 
will  in  time  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  portrayals  of  Australian  life 
yet  written.  Possibly  some  of  his 
characters  seem  rather  improbable,  but 
no  one  would  dare  to  say  they  were  un- 
real, and  Mr.  de  Loghe  contrives  to  give 
each  an  individuality  which  compels  at- 
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tontion.  and  carries  conviction  that  just 
such  people  do  live — and  die — in  the 
bush,  in  places  undreamed  of  by  the 
mass  of  the  people. 

In  One  Crowded  Hour,  he  shows  his 
versatility  by  making  his  appeals  for  re- 
cruits intensely  readable.  He  "  gets 
there  "  every  time,  and  in  some  of  the 
essavs — especially  "  They  Also  Serve  " 
and'"  The  Day's  Work  "'—he  appeals  to 
a  wider  public  than  the  eligible  young 
man.  In  the  latter  he  asks,  "  What  have 
you  done?  Have  you  stifled  one  desire 
that  some  soldier  in  France  may  go  more 
comfortably  ?  Have  you  stopped  once  in 
the  day's  work  to  do  something,  be  it  re- 
mote, to  help  us  hold  up  the  gate?" 
These  are  questions  which  come  home  to 
all  of  us.  Do  we  take  heed  of  them? 
Those  who  read  Sydney  de  Loghe's 
work  caimot  but  feel  that  he  has  a  great 
future  before  him,  for  not  only  has  he 
imagination  and  ideas,  but  has  the  skill 
to  put  on  paper  in  most  readable  form 
what  he  thinks  and  what  he  has  seen. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII.— (Continued). 

The  dingy  cabin  was  fragrant  with  the 
■odour  of  cooking  food  for  a  second  time 
that  evening  ^vllen  the  sound  of  voices 
and  a  knock  at  the  door  brought  both  old 
men  to  their  feet 

Before  they  could  answer,  the  door 
flew  open  and  in  out  of  the  frosty  even- 
ing came  Rouletta  Kirby  and  'Poleon 
Doret.  The  girl's  cheeks  were  rosy,  her 
e}'es  were  sparkling,  she  warmly  greeted 
first  one  partner  then  the  other.  Paus- 
ing she  sniffed  the  air  hungrily. 

"  Goody  !'■  she  cried.  "  We're  just  in 
time,    .^nd  we're  as  hungry  as  bears." 

"  Dis  gal  ain't  never  got  'nough  to  eat 
since  she's  seeck  in  Wite  'Orse,"  'Poleon 
laughed.  "  For  las'  hour  she's  been 
sayin"  Hurry!  Hurry!  We  'goin'  be 
late.'    I  mos'  keel  dem  dog." 

Linton's  seamed  face  softened,  it 
cracked  into  a  smile  of  genuine  pleasure, 
there  was  real  hospitality  and  welcome 
in  his  voice  when  he  said : 

"  You're  in  luck,  for  sure.  Lay  off 
your  things  and  pull  up  to  the  fire.  It 
won't  take  a  jiffy  to  parlay  the  ham  and 
coffee — one  calls  three,  as  they  say.  No 
need  to  ask  if  you're  well ;  you're  prettier 
than  ever,  and  some  folks  would  call  that 
impossible." 

Jerry  nodded  in  vigorous  agreement. 
"  You're  as  sweet  as  a  bunch  of  jessa- 
mine, Letty.  Why,  you're  like  a  breath 
of  spring.  What  brought  you  out  to 
see  us  anyhow?" 

"  Dat's  long  story,"  'Poleon  answered. 
"  Sapre!  We  got  plenty  talkin'  to  do. 
Letty  she's  goin'  he'p  you  mak'  de  sup- 
per now,  an'  I  fi-x  dem  dog.  We  goin' 
camp  wit'  you  all  night.  Golly !  We 
have  becg  tam." 

The  newcomers  had  indeed  introduced 
a  breath  of  new,  clean  air;  of  a  sudden 
the  cabin  had  brightened,  it  was  vital- 
ised, it  was  filled  with  a  magic  purpose 
and  good  humour.  Rouletta  flung  aside 
her  furs  and  bustled  into  the  supper 
preparations :  soon  the  meal  was  ready. 


The  first  pause  in  her  chatter  came  when 
she  set  the  table  for  four  and  when  jerry 
protested  that  he  had  already  dined. 
The  girl  paused,  plate  in  hand.  "  Then 
we  ivere  late  and  you  didn't  tell  us,"  she 
pouted  reproachfully. 

"  No.  I  got  through  early.  I'ut  Tom 
— he  was  held  up  in  the  traffic.  You  see 
I  don't  eat  much  anyhow.  I  just  nibble 
around  and  take  a  cold  snack  where  I 
can  get  it." 

"  And  you  let  him !"  Rouletta  turned 
to  chide  the  other  partner.  "  He'll  come 
down  sick,  Tom,  and  you'll  have  to  nurse 
him  again.  If  you  boys  won't  learn  to 
keep  regular  meal  hours  I'll  have  to  come 
out  and  run  your  house  for  you.  Shall 
I  ?    Speak  up  !    What  am  I  offered  ?" 

Now  this  was  the  most  insidious  flat- 
tery. "  Boys  "  indeed.  Jerry  chuckled, 
Tom  looked  up  from  the  stove  and  his 
smoke-blue  eyes  were  twinkling.  "'  I 
can't  offer  you  more'n  a  half  interest  in 
the   lay.'    That's  all  I  own." 

"  Is  dis  claim  so  reech  lak  people  say .'" 
'Poleon  inquired.  "  Dey're  tellin'  me 
you  goin'  mak'  hondred  t'ousaii'  dollar." 

"  We're  just  breastin'  out — cross-cut- 
tin'  the  streak,  but — looky,"  Jerry  re- 
moved a  baking-powder  can  from  the 
window  shelf  and  out  of  it  he  poured  a 
considerable  amount  of  coarse  gold 
which  the  visitors  examined  with  intense 
interest.     "  Them's  our  pannin's." 

"  How  splendid!"  Rouletta  cried. 

"  I  been  clamourin'  to  hire  some  men 
and  take  life  easy.     I  say  put  on  a  gang 

and  h'ist  it  out,  but "  Jerry  shot  a 

glance  at  his  partner,  "  people  tell  me 
I'm  vi'lent  an'  headstrong.  They  say 
'  prove  it  up.'  " 

Linton  interrupted  by  loudly  exclaim- 
ing, "  Come  and  get  it,  strangers,  or  I'll 
throw  it  out  and  wash  the  skillet." 

Supper  was  welcome,  but,  despite  tlie 
diners'  preoccupation  with  it,  despite 
Tom  and  Jerry's  effort  to  conceal  the 
fact  of  their  estrangement,  it  became 
evident     that     something     was     amiss. 
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Rouletta  finally  sat  back,  and.  with  an 
accusing  glance,  demanded  to  know  what 
was  the  matter. 

The  old  men  met  her  eyes  with  an 
assumption  of  blank  astonishment. 

"  'Fess  up,"  she  persisted.  "  Have  you 
boys  been  quarrelling  again?"'- 

"Who?    Us?    Why,  not  exactly " 

"  We  sort  of  had  words,  mebbe." 

"What  about?" 

There  was  an  awkward,  an  ominous 
silence.  "  That,"  Mr.  Linton  said  in  a 
harsh  and  fimi  voice,  "  is  something^  I 
can't  discuss.     It's  a  personal  matter." 

"  It  ain't  personal  with  me,"  Jerry 
announced  carelessly.  "  We  was  talkin' 
about  Tom's  married  life  and  I  happened 
to  say " 

"Don't!"  Linton's  cry  of  warning 
held  a  threat.  "  Don't  spill  your  inde- 
cencies in  the  presence  of  this  child  or — 
I'll  hang  the  frying-pan  around  your 
neck.  The  truth  is,"  he  told  Letty, 
"  there's  no  use  trying  to  live  with  a 
horn'  toad.  I've  done  my  best.  I've 
let  him  defame  me  to  my  face  and  de- 
grade me  before  strangers,  but  he  re- 
mains hostyle  to  every  impulse  in  my 
being;  he  picks  and  pesters  and  poisons 
me  a  thousand  times  a  day.  And  snore ! 
My  God!  You  ought  to  hear  him  at 
night !" 

Strangely  enough  Mr.  Quirk  did  not 
react  this  passionate  outburst.  On  the 
contrary  he  bore  it  with  indications  of  a 
deep  and  genuine  satisfaction.  "  He's 
workin'  up  steam  to  propose  another 
divorce,"  said  the  object  of  Tom's  tirade, 
divorce,"  said  the  object  of  Tom's  tirade. 
Linton  growled. 

■'  IVhoop-ee!"  Jerry  uttered  a  high- 
pitched  shout.  "  i  been  waitin'  for  that. 
I  wanted  him  to  say  it.  Now  I'm  free 
as  air  and  twice  as  light.  You  heard 
him  propose  it,  didn't  you?" 

"  W'at  you  goin'  do  'botit  dis  lay?" 
'Poleon  inquired. 

"  Split  her,"  yelled  Jerry. 

"  Dis  cabin,  too?" 

"  Sure.  Slam  a  partition  right  through 
her." 

"  We  won't  slam  no  petition  any- 
where," Tom  declared.-  "  Think  I'm 
going  to  lav  awake  every  night  listening 
tc  distant  bugles?  No.  We'll  pull  her 
apart,  limb  from  limb,  and  divvy  the 
logs.  It's  a  pesthouse,  anyhow.  I'll 
burn  my  share." 


Tom's  positive  refusal  even  to  permit 
mention  of  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  ren- 
dered efforts  at  a  reconciliation  difficult; 
'Poleon  and  Rouletta's  attempts  at  bad- 
inage, therefore,  were  weak  failures,  and 
their  conversation  met  with  only  the 
barest  politeness.  Now  that  the  truth 
had  escaped  neither  partner  could  bring 
himself  to  a  serious  consideration  of  any- 
thing except  his  own  injuries.  They  ex- 
changed evil  glances,  they  came  into 
direct  verbal  contact  only  seldom,  and 
when  they  did  it  was  to  clash  as  flint 
upon  steel.  No  statement  of  the  one  was 
sufficiently  conservative,  sufficiently 
broad,  to  escape  a  sneer  and  an  imme- 
diate refutation  from  the  other.  Evi- 
dently the  rift  was  deep  and  was  widen- 
ing rapidly. 

Of  course  the  facts  were  revealed 
eventually — Rouletta  had  a  way  of  win- 
ning confidences,  a  subtle,  sweet  persua- 
siveness— they  had  to  do  with  the  former 
Mrs.  Linton,  that  shadowy,  female  figure 
which  had  fallen  athwart  Tom's  early 
life.  It  seemed  that  Jerry  had  referred 
to  her  as  a  "  hellion  " 

Now  the  injured  husband  himself  had 
often  applied  even  more  disparaging 
terms  to  the  lady  in  question,  therefore 
the  visitors  were  puzzled  at  his  show  of 
rabid  resentment;  the  most  they  could 
make  out  of  it  was  that  he  claimed  the 
right  of  disparagement  as  a  personal  and 
exclusive  privilege,  and  considered  de- 
traction out  of  the  lips  of  another  a  tres- 
pass upon  his  intimate  private  affairs : 
an  aspersion  and  an  insult.  The  wife 
of  a  man's  bosom,  he  averred,  was 
sacred;  any  creature  who  breathed  dis- 
respect of  her  into  the  ears  of  her  hus- 
band was  lower  than  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  lacked  the  first  qualifications  of  a 
friend,  a  gentleman,  or  a  citizen. 

Jerry,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light.  Tom  had 
called  the  woman  a  "  hellion,"  therefore 
he  was  privileged  to  do  the  same,  and 
any  denial  of  that  privilege  was  an  ini- 
quitous encroachment  upon  his  sacred 
rights.  Those  rights,  he  proposed  to 
safeguard,  to  fight  for  if  necessary.  He 
would  shed  his  last  drop  of  blood  in  their 
defence.  No  cantankerous  old  grouch 
could  refuse  him  free  speech  and  get 
away  with  it. 

"  You're  not  really  mad  at  each  other," 
Rouletta  told  them. 

"Ain't  we?"  they  hoarsely  chorused. 
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She  shook  her  head.  "  You  need  a 
change,  that's  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
your  devotion  to  each  other  is  about  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  touching  thing 
I  know.  You'd  lay  down  your  lives  for 
each  other;  you're  like  man  and  wife, 
and  well  you  know  it." 

"Who?  Us'"  Jerry  was  aghast. 
'"  Which  one  of  us  is  the  woman  ?  I  been 
insulted  by  experts  but  none  of  'em  ever 
called  me  '  Mrs.  Linton.'  She  was  a 
tough  customer,   a   regular  hellion " 

"  He's  off  again  !"  Tom  growled.  "  Me 
lay  down  my  life  for  a  squawking  parrot ! 
He'll  repeat  that  pet  word  for  the  rest  of 
lime  if  I  don't  wring  his  neck." 

"  Mebbe  so  you  lak  hear  'bout  some 
other  feller's  trouble,"  'Poleon  broke  in 
diplomatically.  "  Wall,  ma  soeur,  she's 
come  to  you  for  help,  queeck." 

Roth  old  men  liecame  instantly  alert. 
"You  in  trouble?"  Tom  demanded  of 
the  girl.  "  Who's  been  hurting  you,  I'd 
like  to  know  ?" 

Jerry,  too,  leaned  forward  and  into  his 
widening  eyes  came  a  stormy  look. 
"Sure !    Has  one  of  them  crawlin'  worms 

got    fresh   with   you,   Letty?     Say " 

He  reached  up  and  removed  his  six- 
shooter  from  its  nail  over  his  bed. 

Rouletta  set  them  upon  the  right 
track ;  swiftly  but  earnestly  she  recited 
the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
misfortune  that  had  overtaken  Pierce 
Phillips  and  of  the  fruitless  efforts  his 
friends  were  making  in  his  behalf:  she 
concluded  by  asking  her  hearers  to  go 
his  bail. 

"  Why,  sure  !"  Linton  exclaimed  with 
manifest  relief.  "  That's  easy.  I'll  go 
it,  if  they'll  take  me." 

"  There  you  are,  hoggin'  the  curtain, 
as  usual,"  Jerry  protested.  "  I'll  go  his 
bail,  myself.  I  got  him  in  trouble  at 
Sheep  Camp.     I  owe  him " 

"  I've  known  the  boy  longer  than  you 

have.      Besides,    I'm    a    family    man:    f 

know   the   anguish   of   a   parent's   heart 
>i 

"  Lay  off  that  family  stuff,"  howled 
Mr.  Quirk.  "  You  know  it  riles  me.  I 
could  of  had  as  much  of  a  family  as  you 
had  if  I'd  wanted  to.  You'd  think  it 
gives  you  some  sort  of  privilege.  Why, 
ever  since  we  set  up  with  Letty  you've 
assumed  a  fatherly  air,  even  to  her,  and 
you  act  like  I  was  a  plumb  outsider. 
You  remind  me  of  a  hen — settin'  on 
every  loose  doorknob  you  find." 


"If  you'll  lay  oft'  the  '  family  '  subject 
we'd  get  along  better." 

Once  again  the  fray  was  on;  it  raged 
intermittently  throughout  the  evening, 
it  did  not  die  out  until  bedtime  put  an 
end  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ROULETT.\  and  her  three  com- 
l^anions  were  late  in  reaching 
town  on  the  following  day,  for 
they  awakenetl  to  find  a  storm  raging 
and  in  consequence  the  trails  were  heavy. 
C^ut  of  this  white  smother  they  plodded 
just  as  the  lights  of  Dawson  were  be- 
ginning to  gleam.  Leaving  the  men  at  the 
Barracks,  the  girl  proceeded  to  her  hotel. 
She  had  changed  out  of  her  trail  clothes 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  hurrying- 
down-town  to  her  work  when  she  en- 
countered  Hilda   Courteau. 

"  Where  in  the  world  have  you  been?" 
the  latter  inquired. 

"  Nowhere,  in  the  world,"  Rouletta 
smiled.  "  I've  been  quite  out  of  it." 
Then  she  told  of  her  and  'Poleon's  trip 
to  the  mines  and  of  their  success. 
"  Pierce  will  be  at  liberty  inside  of  an 
hour,"  she  declared. 

"  Well,  I've— learned  the  truth." 

Rouletta  started :  eagerly  she  clutched 
at  the  elder  woman.  "  What  ?  You 
mean ?" 

"  Yes.  I  wrung  it  out  of  Courteau. 
He  confessed." 

"  It  was  a  frame-up — a  plot?  Oh,  my 
dear !" 

"  Exactly.  But  don't  get  hystericaL 
I'm  the  one  to  do  that.  What  a  nighty 
what  a  day  I've  put  in!"  The  speaker 
shuddered,  and  Rouletta  noticed  for  the- 
tirst  time  how  pale,  how  ill  she  looked. 

"Then  Pierce  is  free  already?  He's 
out- — ?" 

"  Not  yet.  I'll  tell  you  everything  if 
you'll  promise  not  to  breathe  a  word, 
not  to  interfere,  until  Henri  has  a  chance 
to  square  himself.  I — think  I've  earned 
the  right  to  demand  that  much.  I  told 
you  the  whole  thing  was  counterfeit — 
was  the  work  of  Joe  McCaskey.  I 
couldn't  believe  Henri  was  up  to  such 
villainy.  He's  dissolute,  weak,  vain — 
anything  you  choose — but  he's  not  volun- 
tarily criminal.  Well,  I  went  to  work 
on  him.  I  pretended  to "  the  Coun- 
tess again  shivered  with  disgust.  "  Oh, 
you  saw  what  I  was  doing.  I  hated  my- 
self, but  there  was  no  choice.     Things 
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came  to  a  climax  last  night.  I  don't  like 
to  talk  about  it — think  about  it — but 
you're  bound  to  hear :  I  consented  to  go 
out  with  him.  He  dragged  me  through 
the  dance-halls  and  the  saloons — made 
me  drink  with  him.  publicly,  and  with 
the  scum  of  the  town."  Noting  the  ex- 
pression on  her  hearer's  face  the  Coun- 
tess laughed  shortly,  mirthlessly.  "Shock- 
ing, wasn't  it  ?  Low,  indecent,  wretched  ? 
That's  what  everybody  is  saying.  Daw- 
son is  humming  with  it.  God !  How  he 
humiliated  me.  But  I  loosened  his 
tongue.  I  got  most  of  the  details — not 
all,  but  enough.  It  was  late,  almost  day- 
light, before  I  succeeded.  He  slept  all 
day,  stupefied,  and  so  did  I  when  I 
wasn't  too  ill." 

"  He  remembered  something  about  it, 
he  had  some  shadowy  recollection  of 
talking  too  much ;  when  he  woke  up  he 
sent  for  me.  Then  we  had  it.  He 
denied  everything,  of  course.  He  lied 
and  he  twisted,  but  I'm  the  stronger — • 
always  have  been.  I  beat  him  down,  as 
usual.  I  could  have  felt  sorry  for  the 
poor  wretch  only  for  what  he  had  put 
me  through.    He  w-ent  out  not  long  ago." 

"  Where  to  ?     Tell  me " 

"  To  the  Police,  to  Colonel  Cavendish. 
I  gave  him  the  chance  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  everything  and  save  his  hide, 
if  possible.  If  he  weakens  I'll  take  the 
bit  in  my  teeth." 

Rouletta  stood  motioiJess  for  a 
moment,  then,  in  deep  emotion,  she  ex- 
claimed: "  I'm  so  glad!  And  yet  it  must 
have  been  a  terrible  sacrifice.  I  think  I 
understand  how  you  must  loathe  your- 
self. It  was  a  very  generous  thing  to 
do,  however.  Not  many  women  could 
have  risen  to  it." 

"  1 — hope  he  doesn't  make  me  tell.  I 
haven't  much  pride  left  but — I'd  like  to 
save  what  remains,  for  you  can  imagine 
what  Cavendish  will  think.  A  wife  be- 
traying her  husband  for  her- — for  an- 
other man!  \\hat  a  story  for  those 
women  on  the  hill." 

Impulsively  Rouletta  bent  forward 
and  kissed  the  speaker.  "  Colonel 
Cavendish  will  understand.  He's  a  man 
of  honour.  Rut,  after  all,  when  a  woman 
really — cares,  there's  a  satisfaction,  a 
compensation  in  sacrifice,  no  matter  how 
great." 

Hilda  C<-'iirteau's  eyes  were  misty, 
their  dark-fringed  lids  trembled  wearily 
shut.     '■  Yes,"  she  nodded.     "  I  suppose 


so.  Bitter  and  sweet !  When  a  woman 
of  my  sort,  my  age  and  experience,  lets 
herself  really  care  she  tastes  both.  All 
I  can  hope  is  that  Pierce  never  learns 
what  he  made  me  pay  for  loving  him. 
He  wouldn't  understand — yet."  She 
_  opened  her  eyes  again  and  met  the 
earnest  gaze  bent  upon  her.  "  I  daresay 
you  think  I  feel  the  same  toward  him  as 
you  do,  that  I  want  him,  that  I'm  hungry 
for  him.  Well,  I'm  not.  I'm  'way  past 
that.  I've  been  through  fire,  and  fire 
purifies.  Now  run  alorig,  child,  I'm  sure 
everything  will  come  out  right." 

The  earlier  snowfall  had  diminished 
when  Rouletta  stepped  out  into  the 
night,  but  a  gusty,  boistrous  wind  had 
risen  and  this  filled  the  air  with  blinding 
clouds  of  fine,  hard  particles,  whirled  up 
from  the  streets,  and  the  girl  was  forced 
to  wade  through  newly  formed  drifts 
that  rose  over  the  sidewalks,  in  places 
nearly  to  her  knees.  The  wind  flapped 
her  garments  and  cut  her  bare  cheeks 
like  a  knife;  when  she  pushed  her  way 
into  the  Rialto  and  stamped  the  snow 
from  her  feet  her  face  was  wet  with 
tears.  But  they  were  frost  tears:  she 
dried  them  quickly,  and  with  a  song  in 
her  heart  she  hurried  back  to  the  lunch- 
counter  and  climbed  upon  her  favourite 
stool.  There  it  was  that  Doret  and  his 
two  elderly  companions  found  her. 

"  Well,  we  sprung  him,"  Tom  an- 
nounced. 

"  All  we  done  was  sign  on  the  dotted 
line,"  Jerry  explained.  "  But  say,  if 
that  boy  hops  out  of  town  he'll  cost  us  a 
lot  of  money." 

"How's  he  going  to  liop  out?"  Tom 
demanded.  "  That's  the  worst  of  this 
country,  there's  no  getting  away." 

Jerry  snorted  derisively.  "  No  gettin* 
away?  What  are  you  talkin'  about? 
Ain't  the  Boundary  within  ninety  miles? 
Ain't  plentj'  of  people  made  getaways? 
All  they  need  is  a  dog  team  and  a  few 
hours'  start  of  the  Police." 

"  Everything's  all  fix,"  'Poleon  told  his 
sister.  "  I  had  talk  wit'  Pierce:  he  ain't 
comin'  back  here  no  more." 

"  Not  coming  back?"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed. 

Doret  met  her  startled  gaze.  "  Not  in 
dis  kin'  of  place.  He's  cut  'em  out  for 
good.     I  mak'  him  promise." 

"  A  touch  of  jail  ain't  a  bad  thing  for 
a  harum-scarum  kid,"  Tom  volunteered 
as  he  finished  giving  his  supper  order 
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LADY  SLOCCETT 

3ctB8alcni,  In  Eiialano. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,     20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  as  you  think  f 
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"  It's  a  cold  compress— takes  down  the 

fever " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  Jerry  asserted. 
"  Jails  is  a  total  waste  of  time  I  don't 
believe  in  'em.  You  think  this  boy's 
tamed,  do  you?  Well,  I  talked  with  him 
an'  all  I  got  to  say  is  this :  keep  Courteau 
away  from  him  or  there's  one  Count 
you'll  lose  count  of.  The  boy's  got 
pizen  in  him,  an'  I  don't  blame  him  none. 
If  I  was  him  I'd  make  that  Frog  hop. 
You  hear  me." 

'Poleon  met  Rouletta's  worried  glance 
with  a  reassuring  smile.  "  I  been  t'inkin' 
'bout  dat,  too.  Wat  you  say  I  go  pard- 
ners  wit'  him,  eh?  T  got  good  dog-team 
an'  fine  claim  on  hilltop.  S'pose  I  geeve 
him  half  interes' to  go  wit' me?" 

"  Will  you?"  eagerly  queried  the  girl. 
"  Already  I  spoke  it  to  him.     He  say 
mebbe  so,  but  firs'  he's  got  li'l  biznesse 
here." 

"  Of  course!  His  case.  But  that  will 
be  cleared  up,  mark  what  I  say.  Yes," 
Rouletta  nodded  happily,  "take  him 
v-ith  you,  'Poleon— out  where  things  are 
clean  and  healthy  and  where  he  can  get 
a  new  start.  Oh,  you  make  me  very 
happy !" 

The  woodman  laid  a  big  hand  gently 
over  hers,  in  a  low  voice  he  murmured : 
"  Dat's  all  I  want,  7na  soeur — to  mak' 
you  happy.  If  dat  claim  is  wort'  million 
dollar  it  ain't  too  much  to  pay,  but— I'm 
scarce'  she's  'noder  bum." 

The  song  was  still  sounding  in  Rou- 
letta's heart  when  she  sat  down  at  the 
faro  table  and  .all  thr.ugh  the  evening  it 
■omed  to  her  that  the  revelry  round 
about  was  but  an  echo  of  her  gladness. 
Pierce  was  free,  his  name  was  clean. 
Probably  'ere  this  the  whole  truth  was 
known  to  the  Moimted  Police  and  by 
to-morrow  it  would  be  made  public. 

Moreover,  he  and  'Poleon  were  to  be 
partners.  That  generous  woodsman, 
because  of  his  aflfection  for  her,  proposed 
to  take  the  young  fellow  into  his  heart 
and  make  a  man  of  him.  That  was  like 
him,  always  giving  much  and  taking 
little.  Well,  she  was  'Poleon's  sister: 
who  could  tell  what  might  result  from 
this  new  union  of  interests?  Of  course. 
there  was  no  pay  out  there  on  that 
mountain  crest,  but  hard  work,  honest 
poverty,  an  end  of  these  demoralising 
surroundings  were  bound  to  affect  Pierce 
only  for  the  better.    Rouletta  blessed  the 


name  of  Hilda  Courteau  who  had  made 
this  possible,  and  of  'Poleon'  Doret,  too 
—'Poleon  of  the  Great  Heart,  who  loved 
her  so  sincerely,  so  unselfishly.  He 
never  failed  her ;  he  was  a  brother,  truly 
—the  best,  the  cheeriest,  the  most  loyal 
in  the  world.  Rouletta  was  amazed  to 
realise  what  a  part  in  her  life  the  French 
Canadian  had  played.  His  sincere  affec- 
tion was  about  the  biggest  thing  that  had 
come  to  her,  so  it  seemed. 

Occupied  with  such  comforting 
thoughts  Rouletta  failed  to  note  that  the 
evening  had  passed  more  quickly  than 
usual  and  that  it  was  after  midnight. 
When  she  did  realise  that  fact,  she  won- 
dered what  could  have  detained  Lucky 
Broad.  Promptness  was  a  habit  with 
him;  he  and  Bridges  usually  reported 
at  least  a  half-hour  ahead  of  time. 

She  caught  sight  of  the  pair  finally, 
through  the  wide  archway,  and  saw  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  excited 
crowd,  a  crowd  that  grew  swiftly  as  some 
whisper,  some  intelligence,  spread  with 
electric  rapidity  through  the  bar-room. 
Yielding  to  a  premonition  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  Rouletta  asked  the  look- 
out to  relieve  her.  and  rising  she  hurried 
into  the  other  hall.  Even  before  she  had 
come  within  sound  of  Lucky's  voice  the 
cause  of  the  general  excitement  was 
made  known  to  her.  It  came  in  the 
form  of  an  exclamation,  a  word  or  two 
snatched  out  of  the  air.  "  Courteau !" 
"Dead!"  "  Shot— back  street— body 
just  found!" 

Fiercely  Rouletta  fought  her  way 
through  the  press,  an  unvoiced  question 
trembling  upon  her  lips.  Broad  turned 
at  her  first  touch. 

"  Tough,  ain't  it?"  said  he.  "  Me  and 
the  Kid  stumbled  right  over  him— kicked 
him  out  of  the  snow.  We  thought  he  d 
been  froze." 

"  We  never  dreamed  he'd  been  shot 
till  we  got  him  clean  down  to  the  drug- 
store," Bridges  supplemented.  "  Shot 
in  the  back,  too." 

Ouestions  were  flying  back  and  forth 
now  ;  profiting  by  the  confusion  Rouletta 
dragged  Broad  aside  and  queried  breath- 
lessly: .       ,      ,,„ 
"  Was  he  dead— quite  dead? 

"Oh,  sure!" 

"  Who— shot  him  ?"  The  question 
came  with  difficulty.  Lucky  stared  at  his 
interrogator  qucerly,  then  he  shrugged. 
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"  Qiiicii  sabe?  Nobody  seen  or  heard 
the  shooting.  He'd  been  croaked  a  long 
while  when  we  found  him." 

For  a  moment  the  two  ej'ed  each  other 

silently.      "  Do    you    think ?"    Rou- 

letta  turned  her  white  face  toward  the 
cashier's  cage. 

"  More'n  likely.  He  was  bitter — he 
nlade  a  lot  of  cracks  around  the  Bar- 
racks. The  first  tiling  the  Police  said 
when  he  notified  'em  was :  '  Where's 
Phillips  ?'  We  didn't  know  the  boy  was 
out  until  that  very  minute  or — we'd  'a  ' 
done  different.  We'd  'a'  left  the  Count 
in  the  drift  and  run  Phillips  down  and 
framed  an  alibi.  Think  of  us,  his  pals, 
turnin'  up  the  evidence!"  Lucky 
breathed  an  oath. 

■'Oh,   why ?"    moaned    the    girl. 

"He ]t  was  .so  useless.    Everything 

was    all    right.      Perhaps — after    all,    he 
didn't  do  it." 

"  \ou  know  him  as  well  as  I  do.  I'm 
hoping  he  had  better  sense,  but — he's 
got  a  temi)er.  He  was  always  talking 
about  the  disgrace." 

"  Has  he  gone  ?  Can't  you  help  him  ? 
He  might  make  the  Boundary " 

Broad  shook  his  head.  "  No  use.  It's 
too  late  for  that.  If  he's  still  here  me'n 
the  Kid/vill  do  our  best  to  swear  him 
out  of  it." 

Rouletla  swayed,  she  groped  blindly 
at  the  bar  rail  for  support,  whereupon 
her    companion    cried    in    a  low  voice: 


"  Here !  Brace  up,  or  you'll  tip  it  all  ofi. 
If  he  stands  pat.  how  they  going  to  prove 
anvthing?  Tlie  Count's  been  dead  for 
hours.     He  was  all  drifted " 

Broad  was  interrupted  by  the  Mocha 
Kid  who  entered  out  of  the  night  at  that 
instant  with  the  announcement :  "  Well, 
they  got  him !  Rock  found  him.  and  he 
denies  it.  l)ut  they've  got  him  at  the 
Barracks  puttin'  him  through  the  third 
degree.  I  don't  mind  sayin'  that  French- 
man needed  croakin'  bad,  and  they'd 
ought  to  give  Phillips  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  a  bronx  tablet." 

Mocha's  words  added  to  Rouletta's 
terror,  for  it  showed  that  other  minds 
ran  as  did  hers.  Already,  it  seemed  to 
her.  Pierce  Phillips  had  been  adjudged 
guilty.  Through  the  murk  of  fright,  of 
apprehension,  in  which  lier  thoughts  were 
racing  there  came  a  name — 'Poleon 
Doret.  Here  was  deep  trouble,  grave 
peril,  a  threat  to  her  new-foimd  happi- 
ness. "Poleon,  her  brother,  would  know 
what  to  do,  for  his  head  was  clear  and  his 
judgment  was  unerring.  He  never  failed 
her.  Blindly  she  ran  for  her  wraps,  hur- 
riedly she  flung  them  on,  then  plunged 
out  into  the  night.  As  she  scurried 
through  the  street,  panic-stricken,  beset, 
one  man's  name  was  in  her  thoughts  but 
another's  was  upon  her  lips.  Over  and 
over  she  kept  repeating: 

"  'Poleon !    Oh,  'Poleon !" 

(To    he    continued    in    our    -next   number — 
yovemher  2,  1918.) 


FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


It  is  asserted  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Statist  that  the  U.S.A.  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  put  pressure  upon  the 
banks  to  compel  a  more  equitable  sub- 
scription for  Indebtedness  Certificates 
by  publishing  the  names  of  the  institu- 
tions and  the  amount  they  were  subscrib- 
ing. The  certificates  were  convertible 
into  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan,  the  cam- 
paign for  which  has  recently  opened. 

Proposed  luxury  taxes  in  U.S.A.  in- 
clude 50  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  of 
jewellery,  including  watches  and  clocks, 
except  those  sold  to  army  officers,  20  per 
cent,  on  automobiles,  bicycles,  etc.,  and 
on  nuisical  instruments,  and  10  per  cent, 
on  collections  from  the  sales  of  vending 
machines  and  on  hotel  and  restaurant 
bills  abo\e  a  certain  rate. 


It  is  also  proposed  to  double  the  exist- 
ing rates  on  alcoholic  beverages  of  all 
kinds,  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  theatre  ad- 
missions and  club  membership  dues, 
license  taxes  on  passenger  automobiles; 
the  substitution  of  a  5  per  cent,  tax  on 
rental  received  by  producers  of  motion 
picture  shows  and  films  instead  of  the 
l^resent  foot  tax,  and  doubling  the  tax 
rate  on  admissions. 

Increases  of  taxes  on  soft, drinks, 
mineral  waters  and  chewing  gum  are 
proposed,  10  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline, 
and  a  10  per  cent,  tax  on  wire  leases. 
With  these  are  grouped  taxes  on  male 
household  servants  ranging  from  25  per 
cent,  of  the  wages  of  one  to  100  per  cent, 
of  the  combined  wages  of  four  or  more, 
and  taxes  on  female  servants  in  excess 
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With  the  coming  of  spring,  and  the  donning  of  new  and  charming  gowns  and 
costumes,  comes  the  suggestion  of  the  photographer's.  There  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  the  student  of  artistic  pose  and  expression,  and  one  who 
merely  "  takes  your  photograph."  THE  BURLINGTON  STUDIOS,  294  BOURKE 
STREET,  employ  only  photographic  specialists.  Every  Burlington  portrait  is  m  itself 
a  lasting  and  unchanging  work  of  art— as  a  beautiful  picture,  enduring  for  all  time. 
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Orchard  Wagons,   Spring  Wagons.     Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  To-day. 

HILDYARD    WAGON    WORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 
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STEAD'S    REVIEW. 


October  19,  191S. 


Compiled    by    HENRY    STEAD 


The   Finest  Reference   Book 

Yet  Issued  on  the  War 


WRITTEN,  PRINTED  AND  PUBLISHED  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Over  3000  Facts  About  the  War. 


A  Copious  Index,  Making  Ready 
Reference  Easy. 


A  Comprehensive  Diary  of  the  Principal 
Events  of  the  Struggle. 


Maps  of  Interesting  Sections  of  the 
Front. 


Special   Articles  Upon  Matters   Relating 
to  the  War. 


Telle  you  about  the  ArmieB  of  the  Belli- 
gerents. The  Navies.  Neutrality.  Oontra- 
band.  Spies.  Colonies.  Internal  Condition* 
of  Powers  at  War.  Rulers  of  Europe.  Pris- 
soners  of  War.  Modern  and  Ancient  Weapons. 
World's  Production.  The  Balkans  and  Their 
People.  Asia  Minor.  Russian  Railways. 
Airships.  Submarines.  Torpedoes.  Neutrals. 
Trade.  The  Russians.  The  Turks.  Etc.,  etc., 
etc..   Everything  yon  can   think   of. 


By  using  this  Coupon  yon  can  secure 

this  7/6  book  for  5/- 

Cut  out  and  mail  AT  ONCE 


To  the  Manager,  STEAD'S. 

182  Collins   Street,   Melbourne. 
Please  send  me  by  return  copy  of  STEAD'S 
WAa   FACTS,   for  which   I  enclose  5/-. 


Name. . . . 
Addrees. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED. 

Has  Britain  interests  in  Persia? 

Are  cotton  mills  developing  greatly  in  Japan? 

Where  does  Great  Britain  set  moet  of  her 
copper  from? 

Docs  Australia  lead  the  world  in  wool  pro- 
duction? 

Do  women  receive  the  same  wages  in  muni- 
tion factories  as  men? 

When  was  the  first  Conscription  Bill  passed  in 
the  House  of  Commons? 

What  is  the  liquid  fire  used  by  the  Ger- 
mans? 

Are  the  Allies  aging  it  too? 

What   is   a  lacrimal  shell? 

Who  invented  the  first  submarine? 

What  was  the  value  of  the  cargo  of  the 
"  Denteohland  "? 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  airship 
and  an  aeroplane? 

What  is  a  Diesel  engine? 

What  is  International  law? 

When  was  the  Paris  Conference  held? 

What  is  the  Rhine  Navigation  Treaty? 

How  many  races  are  taking  part  in  the  pre- 
sent war? 

What  are  the  religions  of  the  Entente  Powers? 

What  country  has  the  largest  birth  rate? 

What  is  the  population  of  Russia? 

How  many  men  are  there  in  a  division? 

What  were  the  naval  strengths  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  1914? 

What  ships  were  lost  in  the  .Jutl.ind  battle.' 

How  many  miles  is  it  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad? 

How  many  cables  are  there  across  the  Atlan- 
tic? 

What  possessions  had  Germany  in  the  Pacific? 

How  long  is  the  Panama  Canal? 

What  is  a  Czech? 

Wh-it  is  the  so-called  French  Foreign  Legion? 

Are  there  many  Jews  in  Palestine? 

How  old  is  Lloyd  George? 

Is  Ix)rd  Northcliffe  an  Irishman? 

Wliat  is  a  glacis? 

How  much  gold  is  there  in  a  sovereign? 

What  does  "Dora."  mean? 

What  is  tolite? 

Et<-..   etc. 
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FINANCE  AND  BUSINESS. 
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of  one  exempted,  rangfing  from  10  per 
cent,  on  each  additional  one  to  100  per 
cent,  on  all  over  four  in  number. 

Since  1914-15  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  India,  both  in  the  number  of 
companies  and  in  the  average  authorised 
capital,  the  number  registered  at  the  end 
of  March  last  being  378.  These  include 
banking  and  loan  companies,  4.5 ;  print- 
ing, publishing,  etc.,  14;  tea  and  other 
planting  companies,  37 ;  coal  mining  and 
quarrying,  19;  cotton  mills,  6;  jute  mills, 
2 ;  and  cotton  and  jute  screws  and 
presses,  5.  India  at  the  present  time  is 
reported  to  be  enjoying  a  considerable 
degree  of  prosperity. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  the  mem- 
bership of  building  and  loan  associations 
in  U.S.A.  has  increased  150  per  cent., 
and  since  the  war  broke  out  the  number 
of  members  has  expanded  52  per  cent. 
I'ifteen  years  ago  the  assets  of  these 
associations  aggregated  577,228,014 
ilols.,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1914-15, 
they  were  1,357,707,900  dols.  By  1917- 
18.  however,  assets  had  increased  to 
1,769,142,175  dols.,  the  gain  over  the 
lirst-named  period  being  206  per  cent., 
and  over  the  second  30  per  cent.  The 
absociations  are  patronised  almost  wholly 
l-y  wage-earners. 

Life    insurance    has    developed    along 
■:    remarkable   lines   in   the   United   States, 
I  the  Government  having  become  an  ex- 
{'  tensive  insurer  by  offering  protection  to 
-;    its  soldiers  and  sailors.    Up  to  June  2Sth 
>    the  Government  had  written  policies  ag- 
gregating about  £4,400,000,000,  and  this 
•    sum,  with  about   £5,500,000,000  carried 
by  the  regular  level  premium  companies, 
and,      with       friendly     society      insur- 
ance,      made       a       total       of      about 
£12,000,000,000  for  the  American  people. 

It  was  reported  from  Pekiti  about  the 
beginning  of  August  that  a  Japanese 
syndicate  had  agreed  to  lend  to  the 
Chinese  Government  about  £2,000,000, 
secured  ui)on  the  forests  and  mines  of 
Kirm,  which  province  has,  however, 
made  protestations.  About  the  same 
time  the  United  States  Government 
agreed  to  an  American  bankers'  loan  to 
China,  provided  China  cancelled  all  her 
outstanding    loans,    and    that  all  loans 


shall  be  shared  by  bankers  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan. 
When  latest  mail  advices  left  the  Old 
Country  full  details  of  the  proposed  loan 
had  not  been  completed,  but  £10,000,000 
was  stated  to  be  the  approximate  figure 
under  consideration  for  America's  first 
advance. 

Commenting  upon  the  enormous  sur- 
plus stocks  of  wheat  in  Australia,  the 
London  Statist  asserts.  "  shippers  have 
grown  weary  waiting  for  tonnage.  .  .  . 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  most  ela- 
borate precautions  can  preserve  such  a 
large  quantity  of  grain  from  the  attacks 
of  rodents  or  wee\  ils,  but  we  understand 
that  the  conditions  in  regard  to  storage 
which  we  formerly  criticised  have  of  late 
shown  a  considerable  improvement.  The 
carrying  over  of  such  huge  stores  of 
grain  must,  however,  impose  a  heavy 
burden  on  Australian  financial  houses, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Austra- 
lian farmers,  discouraged  by  the  failure 
to  move  recent  crops,  may  diminish  their 
production,  ajjprehensive  of  a  falling 
market." 

In  replying  to  a  question  on  the  British 
debt  to  the  United  Stales,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  recently  said  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  had  no  figures  for  the  amount 
of  British  Government  sterling  obliga- 
tions held  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
figure  was  believed  to  be  insignificant. 
The  amount  of  dollar  obligations  for 
which  the  British  Treasury  was  ulti- 
mately responsible,  issued  during  the 
war  to  persons  and  institutions  in  or  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  up 
to  June  30th  was  4,245,418,000  dollars, 
or,  say,  £891.000,000,  at  the  present  rate 
of  exchange.  That  includes  any  small 
amounts  which  may  have  been  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Canadian  or  other 
investors  outside  the  United  States. 


In  our  issue  of  tlie  5th  inst.  appeared  an 
anuounceincut  to  deaf  people,  made  by  the 
Wilson  iiar-Drum  Co.,  of  49  Elizabeth  Street, 
Melljourne,  and  through  an  inadvertence  the 
word  "  Drum "  was  omitted  from  the  ad- 
dress. The  device  is  really  an  artificial  Ear- 
Drum.  and  the  name  of  the  company,  when 
properly  printed,  is  in  itself  explanatory  of 
the  instrument,  so  the  omission  of  the  word 
"Drum"  was  unfortunate,  and  we  publish 
this  little  note  in  reparation  for  the  inadver- 
tence. 
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ESPERANTO    NOTES. 


The  Japan  Salesman,  in  its  last  num- 
ber, devotes  the  leading  article  to  an  ac- 
coiuit  of  the  uses  of  Esjieranto.  strongly 
urging  it  on  the  attention  of  business 
people  in  Allied  countries.  The  journal 
is  distributing  a  large  number  of  pamph- 
lets entitled  .In  Appeal  to  Patriotism  and 
Common  Sense,  setting  otit  the  value  of 
Esperanto  for  the  advancement  of  in- 
ternational trade  and  national  economies, 
with  a  foreword  by  Dr.  Katsumi  Kroita. 
assistant  professor  at  Tokyo  University, 
who  calls  on  the  patriotism  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  "  to  keep  ])ace  with  our 
Allies  in  this  language  question,  so  that 
we  may  be  fully  equipped  with  this  new 
weapon  (Esperanto)  in  order  to  fight  a 
good  fight  for  our  country  in  the  com- 
mercial struggle  which  will  open  with  the 
return  of  peace." 

In  the  same  issue  is  an  article  on  The 
Language  Question  in  Business,  from, 
wliich  the  following  is  quoted :  "  We  are 
not  Ijroaching  any  new  subject  when  we 
point  out  the  great  difficulties  experi- 
enced daily  by  business  men  all  over  the 
world  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  business 
so  many  different  languages  are  being 
used.  The  incredible  waste  of  time, 
money  and  energy  involved  in  learning 
several  tongues  and  in  publishing  price- 
lists,  catalogues,  etc.,  in  as  many  different 
languages  as  markets  is  a  thing  too  well 
known  to  all  export  firms  to  need  much 
comment.  We  ourselves,  in  publishing 
our  journal,  are  continually  well  aware 
of  tiie  fact  that  it  can  be  of  real  service 
only  to  the  English-reading  business 
man.  but  that  it  does  not  reach  the 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Italian  or 
Russian  man  of  business  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent."  The  writer  theu|goes  on 
to  show  the  growing  use  of  Esperanto  in 
business  all  over  the  world,  and  how  it 
is  already  beginning  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  he  names,  and  asks: 
"  Why  learn  Russian,  French,  Rou- 
manian, Italian,  Portuguese,  English, 
etc.,  for  inter-trading,  when  there  is 
ready  to  hand,  and  in  use  all  the  world 
over,  a  simple  and  easily  acquired,  neu- 
tral, international  language — Esi)eranto 
—which  fills  the  bill?" 

The  committee  appointed  by  Mr. 
Asi[uith,  when  Prime  Minister,  to  inquire 
into  the  position   of   modern   languages 


in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has  now  issued  its  report.  The  com- 
mittee had  also  to  advise  what  measures 
are  required  to  promote  the  study  of 
modern  languages,  having  in  mind  the 
needs  of  a  liberal  education  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  tlie  history,  literature  and 
civilisation  of  other  countries,  and  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  public  service. 
Dr.  John  Pollen,  CLE.,  vice-president 
of  the  British  Esperanto  Association,  was 
invited  by  the  committee  to  attend,  and  a 
whole  sitting  was  devoted  to  his  evi- 
dence on  Esperanto.  The  report  of  the 
committee  is  favourable,  and  it  lays  stress 
on  the  .simplicity  of  Esperanto,  saying: 
"  That  a  skilfully  constructed  language 
like  Esperanto  is  easier  to  learn  than  any 
natural  language  can  hardly  be  con- 
tested. All  difiiculties  of  accidence,  syn- 
tax, pronounciation  are  cut  down  to  a 
minimum.  There  are  no  exceptions  and 
no  idioms ;  the  logic  of  language  is  re- 
duced to  very  simple  terms,"  It  is  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  that  the  Gov- 
ernment might,  in  concert  with  our 
Allies,  look  into  the  matter  of  an  inter- 
national language. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  London  in 
honour  of  Dr.  Zamenhof,  delayed  in  de- 
ference to  Jewish  custom  until  a  year 
after  his  death,  some  remarkable  tributes 
were  paid.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  wrote,  in 
apologising  for  absence :  "  I  think 
Zamenhof  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
that  international  idealism  which  is  the 
natural  gift  of  Jewry  to  mankind.  I 
class  him  with  that  strange  genius  Lubin, 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Rome.  I  wish  I  could  come  to 
your  gatherings  to  do  him  honour,  but 
anyhow  the  work  that  keeps  me  away 
is  work  for  the  same  ideals  of  free 
human  intercourse  and  world-peace." 
Mr.  Aneurin  Williams,  M.P.,  wrote:  "1 
should  have  liked  to  testify  in  a  small 
way  my  sense  of  the  world's  indebted- 
ness, and  my  firm  conviction  that  in  Es- 
peranto we  haye  one  of  the  great  in- 
struments for  bringing  the  peoples  of 
the  world  together,  in  a  League  of 
Nations  for  peace  and  for  international 
right.  Dr.  John  Pollen,  CLE.,  who  pre- 
sided, pointed  out  tliat  in  an  Appeal  to 
Diplomats,  published  in  1914,  Zamenhof 
had  anticipated  the  proposal  of  President 
Wilson  to  form  a  League  of  Nations. 
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To  Make  My  Poor  Lady's 
Foot    Corn    Free    Again  ! 

No  Hurts!     Few  Drops  Loosen  Corns  and  Callouses  so  They 
Brush  Off    Never  Let  Corns  Pain  Twice — No  Joke ! 


Oh  !  What  a  joy  and  comfort 
'twould  be  to  wear  those  nice  new 
shoes  without  those  horrible  com 
pains.  A  trim,  neat  foot  is  a  delight 
— an  acliin^f.  corn-ridden  foot  is  an 
alx)minati<)n. 

For  a  few  pence  you  may  obtain  a 
little  phial  of  the  wizard  invention, 
l''rozol-Ire,  recently  discovered  by  an 
i-minent  cheniisl. 

Meielv  inquii-e  of  any  chemist  for 
1  liny  bottle  of  iMozol-Tce.  Put  a 
lew  dro|)s  on  to  a  sensiti\e,  throb- 
bing coni  or  callous  and  like  a  flash 
all  soreness  j^oes  awav,  and  soon  you 
lind  the  corn  or  callous  so  loose  that 


Ask    for 


you    can    lift    it    right   out   with    the 
fingers. 

Just  fancy  !  not  one  trace  of  pain 
in  applying  Frozol  lee.  or  afterward. 
Not  the  slightest  infl.immation  of  sur- 
rounding healthv   fltsh. 

Corns  between  the  toes,  hard  corns, 
soft  corns,  also  toughened  callouses' 
on  the  bottom  of  llie  feet  wither  up 
and  fall  off  without  hurting  one  wee 
bit.  l-'rozol-Ice  is  a  .scientific  sub- 
stance manufactured  from  ether,  and 
the  genuinr  is  always  .sold  in  little 
bottles,    inside  a  green  carton. 

R.'fuse  false  imitations  with  simi- 
lar names. 


at  Chemist's 


Thank  yoa  for  tuoiJlioinng  Hieacl'a   Review  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Anthony  Horderns' 
for  Everything 


THE  scarcity  of  printing  papers,  and  the  fact  that 
prices  of  every  commodity  are  constantly  ad- 
vancing, make  it  impossible  for  us  to  issue  our 
big  general  catalogue  and  the  departmental  price-lists 
with  the  regularity  of  pre-war  days.  Write  for  prices 
of  anything  you  want.  When  Anthony  Horderns' 
quote  prices  business  invariably  results,  for  Anthony 
Horderns'  Famous  Low  Prices  are  the  lowest  in  the 
land.  Buying  goods  to-day  for  future  requirements 
will  prove  a  profitable  investment  to  everyone  who 
adopts  the  wise  plan  of  forestalling  inevitable  ad- 
vances in  cost,  for  prices  of  almost  every  commodity 
are  still  rising,  and  many  lines  in  every-day  demand 
are  almost  unprocurable.  Here  are  useful  current 
lists,  copies  of  which  will  be   posted  free  on  request : 

Grocery.      Saddlery  and  Harness. 

Ladies'  Underclothing.       Izod's  Corsets. 

Electro-plated  Ware. 

Crockery  and  Glassware. 

Anthony  Hordem  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Set  ?atrEmprrium"        Brickficld  Hill,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Beriew  wbeo  writing  to  advertise™. 


Stead's    fici'iVtr,    IS/IOItS. 


THIS  IS  THE  SOLDIER^S  PEN— 
BECAUSE  IT  STANDS  THE  RACKET 

The  "Swan,"  like  a  rifle,  is  made  true  and  sure.  The  ink 
magazine  is  ample,  and.  at  command,  the  pen  is  ready  for 
duty  immediately.  There  is  no  misfiring,  and  there  are  no 
parts  liable  to  derangement.  When  fluid  ink  is  unobtainable, 
the  magazine  may  be  charged  with  mk  pellets  to  make  ink 
with  water.  Supply  your  Soldier  with  a  "Swan,"  and  so 
keep  closer  in  touch  with  him. 

(Aastralian  Prices) 
SAFETY  PATTERN  STANDARD  PATTERN 

With  Screw-m  Cap  With  Slip-on  Cip 

From   15/-  From   12/6 

SOLD    BY    STATIONERS   AND   JEWELLERS. 

Illustrated  Catalo^ie  free  on  request. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80 
High  Holborn,  London.  Eng. 

Munchealer.  Paris.  Zurich.  Toronto.  Uc.    SYDNEY 

(Wholesale  only)  :    255a  George  Street.     London 

gj^  2C  Factory;  3I9.32'>  Weston  Street,  S.E.     Associate 

'SwBD'Safetr       House;   Mabi*.   Todd   &  Co.,   Inc..    New  York 

150,-  and  Chicago. 


Hymns  that  have  Hclpcd 


Bein?  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which 
hav«  been  fouad  most  useful  to  the  chil- 
dren  Q^    in«n. 

EdltMl   by   W.    T.    STEAD. 


Price  1^. 


Past  Fm. 


Mr.  Stead  w&s  dwoye  2  great  lover 
of  hymna.  H«  knew  a  large  numher  by 
heart,  and  he  found  them  a  constant 
source  of  comfort  snd  assistance  through- 
ovit  his  whole  life.  Haviag  been  so 
much  helped  by  hymns  himself,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea,  in  i8gs,  of  ascertaining 
from  a  grreai  many  notable  men  and 
women  juet  which  hymns  had  helped 
them  most  in  their  lives.  His  enquiries 
met  with  a  remarkable  response,  of  in- 
tense human  interest  He  made  a  care- 
ful summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
aaid  compiled  tiiem  in  the  above  book. 


Send   orders    (enclosing    i/-)    to 
Tba  Managsr,  Staad's  Ravlnr, 
\%t  Oolltna  StrMt, 
MaU»MiriM. 


RE  P  UB  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Published    in    the    United    Stato 

Which    reflects    the    best    thought  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to   diligently  read  the    "New  Republic." 


EDITORS  ; 

Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  Hiil.si  rir)tion.  21/-.  Kemittancca 
Bli'Mihi  he  inacU^  tiy  money  order  to  the 
lli'liiihlic  I'lililJHhiii-  I'oiMijariy,  421  West 
Vm  Slrenl.  .\ow  Vorii  Oity,  l'.a..\..  or  sent 
ity  fhecine  or  postal  note  to  ttie  Sciv  lie- 
,.'ii\ilir.  c/o  Siead'B.  182  Collins  Street,  Mel- 
ho'irne- 
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Striid's    Hii-ifir,    in/WllS. 


A/k  ijour  QTocpr  lo  aQlivQr  a  carG» 

of  "Laurel"  Kerosene.  Then,  after  I'he  day's  work,  sit  in  your 
comfortable  chair  with  book  or  needlework,  and  rest  in  the  soft 
rays  of  a  "Laurer'-burning  lamp.  With  muscles  and  mind 
pleasantly  relaxed,  you  do  not  want  a  harsh  or  disturbing  light— 
you  need  the  mellow  glow  of  "'Laurel"  to  set  the  seal  of  perfection 
on  a  good  day. 

"Laurel"  burns  quite  steadily  and  neither  smokes  nor  smells. 
That's  because  it  is  the  highest  grade  of  American  Kerosene  sold 
in  this  country.  You  will  find  "Laurel"  most  economical  lor 
lighting,  heating,  and  cooking. 

When  ordering,  dont  say  "Kerosene" — ask  for 


LAUREL  KERO/ENE 


( 


Vocuurtv  Oil  O)  Plv  VtB. 
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